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NUMBER 


Organization 


Old Mills 


a Specialty 


WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills im the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to imsure 


the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

PROVIDENCE Roving Machinery, with their Patented Improvements. 

WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Comvbers, Silver and Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 

CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 

CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. + 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery; Nappers; Dye 
House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND ONTRACTOR 
. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


| 


Complete > 


Equipment for 
New ‘Cotton 
Mills 


THE BEST 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
As GOOD” 


_ MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPEDALE.MASS. 


NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 


& 
= 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


‘SOUTHERN AGENT | 
J.D.CLOUDMAN . 40S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Southern 


Advertising 


Very few machinery manufacturers can afford 
to advertise in all textile journals, and the prob- 
lem of which to use is always before them. 

ln the North there are seven textile journals 
not including those devoted to special branches 
of the industry or the commercial papers that 


carry considerable textile news. 


In the South there are only three textile 
journals and one textile paper and there are no 
commercial papers that devote any great space 


to textile news. 


Only. one of the Southern textile journals 
claims any Northern circulation and only one of 
the Northern textile journals hasas many as 1000 
subscribers in the South and only one other has 
‘as many as 500 south of Washington. 

To do effective advertising in this section a 
Southern journal must be used and the machin- 
ery manufacturer who does not study the condi- 
tions is wasting his advertising funds. 

The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


‘Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO M L B 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN:)} 
BRANCHES: | 


Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
Atlanta, Empire Burlding 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, V arnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


HERE’S WHY | 
Felton’s Brushes 


are the ones you want. 


As we are the largest makers of power, machine, 
mill and factory brushes in the world we can buy bet- 
ter, more advantageously, than other makers and so 
can produce better brushes and sell them at a smaller 
margin of profit. 


AND SAVE MONEY FOR YOU 


S. A. Felton & Son Co., 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Address President Hobbs 


address al 
last. Septem- 
ber, | remarked that “the 

cotton manufacturing in- 

dustry has been in troublous times 
sinee we met in April last” and I re- 
cret to be compelled to state that the 
‘'oublous times have continued. The 
colton erop has been a disappoint- 
iment in size and in character it is 
one of the poorest and most wasty 
Curtailment has continued 
and the contest between the buyer, 
who is attempting to force down 
prices, and the manufacturer, who 
is trying to get at least cost for his 
»reduct, continues and a most un- 
satisfactory condition has resulted. 
buying is on a “hand to mouth” 
Dasis. Added to perplexing busi- 
conditions has been the upset 


N opening my 
Portsmeuth 


Before National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


loans and allowing for depreciation. 
The number of spindles represented 
was 5,973,196. These figures are the 
worst for twenty-five years. I un- 
derstand, however, that there has 
heen some improvement during the 
past two or three months and the 
spinners are now said to be working 
at a slight profit. While conditions 
here have been most unsatisfactory, 
|! am happy to state they have not 
been like those in England. 

Retail trade all over our country 
seems to be good and business in 
general has be@n, on the whole sat- 
isfactory outside of textiles. That 


Lically do not possess any cithimg al 
ali. It is further estimated that to 
clothe the whole of humaniy would 
require 42,000,000 bales of cotton 


each year instead of about 17,000,- 
000, the last year’s production of 
the world. The number of eotton 


spindies in the world has increased 
from 105,700,000 in 1907 to 134,500,- 
O00 m 1910 or 27.3 per cent. The 


fluctations in the world’s supply of | 


cotton are measured practically by 
the variations in the production of 
colton in our country, as we pro- 
duce over two-thirds of the supply. 
The world consumption of cotton 


we are as vitally interested as any 
nation, for whaever affects one na- 
tion today affects every nation, and 


we may well consider briefly the 
situation as it is today and as il 
may be in the near future. The 


production in 1909 may be consider- 
« m round numbers. on the basis 
of net weight bales, as follows:- 


United States, 10,000,000 hales. 


per cent. 


India, 3,600,000 bales, 2148 per cent, 
Kgypt, 900,000 bales, 5.5. per cent. 
Russia, 700,000 bales, 4.3 per cent. 
China, 600,000 bales, 3.6 per cent. 
Brazil, 350,000 bales, 2.2. per cent. 


Other Countries, 500,000 bales. 
30 per cent. 
Total 16,650,000 bales, 100.0 per 


erent. 


In the first place, let us consider 


DOVER MILL, PINEVILLE,)N. C. OR MILL NO. 5 OF CHADWICK-HOSKINS CoO. 


polttteal situation and the wuneer- 
‘aimty due t6 expected decisions of 
the Supreme CGourt which will! 
have far reaching effects. Congress 
las now assembled in special ses- 
sion and we shall soon know whal 
‘Oo expect in regard to legislation 
and the Supreme Court will give its 
decisions in the near future. Un- 
certainty of the future is the most 
dreaded condition in which business 
can get. With these two factors 
removed, we shall know where we 
stand and be prepared to go for- 
ward, 

“Misery likes company” and it 
‘Nay interest you to know that for 
‘he year ending Nevember 30, 1940, 
‘3 concerns in Laneashire, with a 


Lotal paid up capital stock of $#2,- 
800,000.00 and an added loan capital 


“! $5,400,000,00, showed a loss of 
#1 34 


5,000.00 after paying interest on 


condition cannot continue indefinite- 
and if general prosperity continues 
we must mevitably get our share. 
In this country no one industry can 
prosper withoul general prosperity. 
Ii is equally true that no one in- 
dustry can suffer adversity for long 
without in the end bringing about 
general adversity. It is will to re- 
member that we must stand or fal! 
together and that prosperity for one 
means prosperity for all. 
The World's Supply of Cotton. 


It is undoubtedly true that the 
consumption of cotton is steadily 
increasing each year and it seems 
equally true that this increase in 
consumption will continue. ft is 
estimated thal there are now on the 
earth 1,500,000,000 people of whom 
only 500,000,000 are completely 
clothed, while 750,000,000 are only 
partly clothed and 250,000,000 prac- 


for the. year ending August 31, 1910, 
is estimated by the United States 
Census Bureau at 18,079,000 on the 
basis of 500 pounds net weight and 
the production for 1909 amounted 
lo only 16,588,000 bales net weight, 
or 1,521,000 bales less than the con- 
stunption. The world’s consumption 
for the vear ending Angust 31, 1909, 
was. 19,397,000 net weight. With 
increases of machinery which have 


been made, it is evident that the 
consumption of the mills of the 
world on full time would be not 
less than 20,000,000 bales. 

The query thus arises:—-Where 


will the additional amount of eot- 
ton needed for the world and it sin- 
creasing population come from? 
This is a question which up to the 
present time has occupied the at- 
of the English spinners 
more than our own, but it seems 


our. own country. We have gone 
ahead without much effort and rais- 
ed as stated fully 70 per cent of the 
world’s product. We are now just 
beginning to realize the possibilities 
of the problem. 

The United States Department of 


Agriculture has been making experi- 


ments and investigations for years 
and they are but now beginning to 
bear practical results and I believe 
im the near future we shall see 
great improvements in methods of 
cultivation and in the charaeter and 
quantity of cotton if the farmers 
will generally avail themselves of 
the services given so freely by the 
government. in this respect we 
lead the world and we ought to re- 
ceive the benefits. 

I think I am not too optimistie 
io believe that from he 


Continued on page 9 
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Technical Education as Traiming for the Textile Industry 


ERHAPS no subject is 80 
widely discussed, outside 
of religion and polities, 
than education. While it is 
recognized by every civilized nation 
that a highly developed system of 
edueation in all departments of hu- 
man life is absolutely necessary to 
the advancement of a people, the 
effect of over or under stimulating 
any particular department cannot 
be measured in the same degree of 
accuracy that is practised in mathe- 
matics or science. In the study of 
mathematics or science it is com- 
paratively easy to manipulate var- 
ious quantities and determine the 
effect of each upon the result in 
any given experiment or test. But 
the same methods cannot be prac- 
tised quantitatively when problems 
involve the analysis of the net work 
of social and industrial relation- 
ships. 
Within the last fifteen years the 
particular branches of industrial 


and technical education have re- 
ceived more attention from the edu- 
eator. the manufacturer, tite 


engineer, than have any of the older 
departments in our educational sys- 
tem. The practical man and the 
theorist, the philanthropist and the 
reformer, men of wisdom as well as 
mon with fads, have seen in the de- 
velopment of technical education 
either unlimited possibilities in the 
uplift of their brother man, or a 
necessary means of solving some 
real and complicated problem in the 
work-a-day world. 

German’s increase in wealth, in- 
dustry, and commerce, is Trequent- 
ly given as to the direct result of 
her highly developed system of in- 
dustrial and technical education, 
and would have us believe 
that this system ts the sole cause of 
her growth. What would be the ef- 
fect upon Germany if her educa- 
tional system be removed no one can 
accurately determine yet no one 
would hesitate to reason that such a 
change would be seriously detri- 
mental to the welfare of the 
country. | 


To what extent manufacturing, 
engineering, and commerce owe 
their development in our own coun- 
try to the technical world cannot 
he calculated or even estimated. 
We may fairly reason that in the 
absence of the technical schoo! of 
applied scienee, pure science and 
mathematics would have rested im 
a comatose state and have been of 
little practical value. 

Qur forefathers found wealth in 
ihe soil, the streams and the forests, 
and so long as their resources were 
immediately at hand and the supply 
adequate to meet all wants there 
was no demand for manufactured 
material. Time was not so impor- 
tant an element as at present. The 
increase in population and the 
recognized limit in natural re- 
sources, however, soon caused 
necessity to turn to other pursuits. 
The manufacturing of higher class 
articles from the natural products 
was a logical step. The desire to 
extend the markets to the imiand 
settlements as well as to facilitate 
communication and travel with 


By Chas. H. Eames before National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manutacturers. 


them brought the problem of water- 
ways and the necessity for skilled 
engineering. The lack of men to in- 
telligently undertake such work, 
and the outlook for greater engi- 
neering tasks in the future made a 
training school obligatory. The de- 
velopment of this school naturally 
drew about it so much of mathe- 
matics and science as might be con- 
sidered essential for the engineer. 
Later he, in turn, found new fields 
requiring special application of 
other branches of science. He re- 
turned to the school with his prob- 
lems and demonstrated the need of 
an ever widening curriculum. 

The co-operation of the graduate 
engineer with the instructing of his 
alma mater has been perhaps the 
greatest factor in extending the 
usefulness of these schools. This 
progressive development has led, 
in some cases, to the establishment 
of other schools for particular 
training. In some such ways as this, 
industry has developed a great 
many types of special schools, each 
working in its particular depart- 
ment of the whole technical and in- 
dustrial education field. 


Although not permitting of actual 
measurements the influence of this 
growth is recognized by all to add 
much to the wealth of this country. 
The technical schoo! as first organ- 
ized was to train men for civil engi- 
neering, but soon it became  ap- 
parent that manufacturing indus- 
tries too would profit by having the 
scientifically trained men, so today 
we find the largest part of the tech- 
nieal school alumni engaged in some 
branch of manufacturing. Many of 
these industries owe their origin to 
the product ef these technical 
schools, and there are many cases 
where an industry or concern has 
been rescued from the elass of in- 
dustrial derelicts by a manager who 
has had technical training. 

While the iron, steel, electrical. 
and chemical industries are more 
dependent upon scientifically train- 
ed managers, the textile and older 
and more conservative industry, is 
fast findme the same need. Some 
vears ago a treasurer of a sueccess- 
ful mill was heard to remark with 
a sneer, dent want any Tech- 
nology graduate coming down here 
in his patent leather shoes and 
telling me how to run a mill.” The 
silent reply to this man's belttthing 
estimation of technical ednecation 
may be found by comparing the 
change in market values of his mil! 
stoek and that of a mill which has 
made a practice of employing an 
increasing number of M. Il. T. grad- 
uates. The stock of the former has 
constantly fallen until it is nearty 
one-half its original value and below 
par, while the latter has censtantly 
advanced until a share is now worth 
more than three times its par value. 

We hesitate to resort to statistics 
ior they do not always tell the 
whole story. They are nevertheless 
some measure to use in estimating 
the results. If our summarization 


from the catalogue of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology be cor- 
rect there are considerably more 
than a hundred of the graduates en- 
gaged in the textile Industry or im a 
business directiy dependent upon 
the textile industry. This dees not 
include those who are mill engmeers 
or those in steam, thydrauwlic, or 
electrical machinery design and con- 
struetion, whose products enter to 
a great extent in the success of tex- 
tile mantfactoring. Neither does 
this figure, of course, include those 
who are not graduates but who 
have found profitable positions in 
the textile field and are surely ex- 
erting in their influence and help- 
ing to make teachnical training felt 
in the Industry. It would be neces- 
sary to consult the alumni lists of 
ihe other technical schools to gain 
a fuller appreciation of the increas- 
ing value placed by the textile in- 
dustry upon this department of edu- 
cation. Further than this in making 
up our account we should not forget 


io give due credit to the fact that 
the industry has deemed technica! 
education of sufficient tmportance 


to establish special schools that tts 
particular requirements may he bet- 
ter met. In one of these schools four 
Massachusetts Institution of Tech- 
nology men are on the instructing 
staff, and there have been connected 
with the school during its brief ex- 
istenece nine instructors who receiv- 
ed their training at the Massachu- 
setts Institution of Technology, and 
who in turn are bound to instill in- 
to the training of their pupils much 
which cannot better be described 
than “Tech. spirit.” On this same 
instructing staff have been grauates 
from at least ten other teehnical in- 
stitutions, which fact serves as an- 
other example of the extended iIn- 
fluence of textile industry. 

One could hardly conceive of the 
increase in active cotton spindles in 
the United States of from 2,500,000 
in 1860 to over 29,000,000 in 1940, 
accompanied by an increase in the 
consumption of eotton from R40.000 
bales to 4,500,000 during approxi- 
mately the same period without 
realizing that engineering in the 
designing, constructing, and operat- 
ing of the eotton mill must play an 
ever increasing part. In comparing 
the size of the woolen mill of 1860 
with the magnitude of the present 
day worsted mill plant of the type 
of the Arlington, the Ayre, or the 
Wood, one has some appreciation of 
the engineering problems involved 
and the training which has made 
the successful solution possible. 

The .inerease in production with 
demand for improved efficiency 
naturally places problems of im- 
provements in machinery upon the 
builders, and they too have found 
the need for special tramed men 
of technical preparation. Hardly a 
machine shop building textile ma- 
chinery can afford to be without its 
corp of expert engineers. The de- 
crease In pounds of cotton consum- 
ed per active spindle may be taken 


as an indication that finer grades of 
material are being manufactured in 
this country, and this too will bring 
its more complex problems for the 
manufacturer and designer of ma- 
chines. 


Within the past few years we 
have learned of a new kind of engi- 
neer, or better, an engineer with a 
new tithe, indicating again the fur- 
ther subdivision of the field of im- 
dustrial training. While tt was un- 


doubtedly one of the recognized 
tenets in the ‘establishment of the 
technical sehool! that increased -ef- 


ficiency of operation would accrue, 
yel the field of the economist or 
efficiency engineer was not con- 
ceived, but today manufacturers are 
realizing more and more that dtvi- 
dends can be made or lost in the 
waste, not only of materials but by 
the improper direction of labor. 
The time elemeft in production de- 
mands iff many cases more con- 
sideration than the material, and 
the efficiency of a human being or 
process must be and is determned 
with almost as great an accuracy as 
any mechanical or electrical device. 
The industries working uwpon the 
smallest margin of profit find the 
greatest need for this. engineer. 
One of the most lucrative fields for 
him is the textile, and if careful 
examination were made one would 
find many of the successful mills 
quietly employme engineers with 
broad technical training toe study 
their plant, metheds, and employees 
that the efficiency of all of these 
elements may be made the highest. 


The technically trained chemist 
is more in demand by the textile in- 
dustry. His chief work is to in- 
crease the efficiency by insuring the 
quality of the raw material, by re- 
ducing the cost of manufacture, and 
by reducing waste or redeeming 
valuable by-products from this 
waste. ‘The chemist’s work has pre- 
vented the Increasing amount of re- 
fuse from the textile mills from 
polluting the water supplies of 
nearby communities. Thus while 
he may not in such cases be engaged 
lo directly improve the industry, he 
has made it possible for business te 
expand without being a menace to 
any particular locality. Logically 
then we should add to the number 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology graduates earlier referred 
io, as connected with the industry; 
those who as consulting chemists or 
as employees of the various Boards 
of Health are helping to promote in- 
directly the textile industry. 


The increasing quantity of colored 
goods produced in the United States 
with the range of dvestuffs made 
possible by the development of coal 
lar products, coupled with the im- 
pure water supply, shows another 
pressing need for the teehnically 
trained chemist. The day of the 
“pole-of-thumb” dyer with his 
stereotyped receipts applied with 
litle regard fer varying conditions 
is fast receding. The dyer finds a 
knowledge of the fundamental laws 
of an absolute necessity in coping 
with the perplexing problems of 


more introeate dyestuffs, complax- 
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May Contest. 
Let no one forget that during the 
onth of May we will run a contest 
r+ the best practieal article upon 
pening, Mixing and Picking.” 
The prize for the best article will 
$10.00 and for the second best 
00. 
\fter the contest the articles will 
printed in book form. 
The following are the rules that 
|| govern this contest: 
{). The judges will be seven men 


Lively engaged in cotton manufac- 


2). They will be mestructed to 


vard the prizes to men who con- 


pute the best practical papers on 


‘pening, Mixing and Picking.” 
3). Papers must not be of great- 


 jength than three columns. 


4). Papers will be published in 


| > game order as received by us 
. | where two papers are of equal 
rit the one received first will be 
en the deeision. 


>. Ne paper will be considered 
the eontest whieh is received 


er than May 15th. 


6). Assumed names must be 


~-ned to the articles, but the rea! 


ones be known to us. 


7). After the discussion is clos- 


the articles will be printed in 
form with 


either the real or 
cumed names of the writers, ac- 
ding to their wishes. 


Who Is Right? 


\Veek before last “Old Carder’ 
.ed the following question: 

| have a 27-ineh doffer on my 
‘ds. IT am running a 60 grain 


- \er and producing 900 pounds per 
ek from each card. 


\ow allowing 7 per cent for stop- 
xe, T want some of the boys to 
ire how many revolutions my 


is making.” 


Old Carder. 
‘hree answers appeared in our 


ue Of fast week: 


Traveler” said 12.98 revolutions. 
Seeond Hand” said 13.30 revolu- 


O. J. WW” said 13.34 revolutions. 
\ll of these cannot be right and 
would like to have some other 
‘ders give the correct answer and 
Ww the errors. 


\cek before last the following 


“stion was asked by “Warper 
uder,:” 
| am running a Denn warper 


‘king 20-2 warps of 864 ends 1,000 
ds, and I want some of your 
lseribers to explain to me how 
ligure the proper weight for 
“se warps and also tell me how 
ich differenee in the weight of 
warps will be made if the yarn 


~ Spun a half number heavy or a 


number light. 

“They might also figure how 
‘ch our mill would lose when the 
“'n runs a half number heavy. 


«are making about 42,000 pounds 
' Week of these warps and getting 
cents per pownd for them. 


Warper Tender. 


Three answers were made to this 
last week, and gave the loss from 
running one half number heavy as 
follows: 

“Jerry” said $56.27. 

“Old Warper” said $72.22. 

“Luzon” said $80.04. 

In this issue there are other and 
different answers. 

We would like to have some one 
give the correct answer and ex- 
plain the errors. 


Answer to Warper Tender. 


Editor: 
| wish to give the following 
answer to Warper Tender: 
864 x £000 
-- —-==102.85 lbs. Standard. 
10s 
864 1000 


~=={08.26 lbs. 
840 1914s 
108.26 |bs.— 102.85 lbs.=—5.41 lbs. loss 
on each warp. Then 12000 lbs.+102 
ibs. weight of correct warp=117 
warps per week. 1175.41 ibs. loss 
==—(32.97 ibs. lost on the 12000 Ibs. 
632.97 X 23¢.=-$145.58 or total loss in 
dollars and cents. 


Answer to C. E. P. 


Mr. Editor: 

Fully realizing the great amount 
of trouble that split laps can cause, 
I will try in a few words to give 
C. E. P. a deseription of a split lap 
preventer which is now used in 
many of the best mills. This de- 
vice unlike many other preventers 
is not placed back of the cages but 
instead is placed in front of them 
between the stripping rolis and the 
calender rolis and ts substituted for 
the stripping roll plate which is 
taken entirely out. 

The stripping rotis are the two 
rolis the lap passes between just 
after leaving the cages, and the 
stripping plate is the flat plate be- 
tween the stripping rolls and the 
ealender rolis. 

Speaking of the device itself it 


is made of iron about 3 inches 
wide, 3-8 inch thick and just long 
enough to reach across the picker 
and fit in the stripping plate’s place. 
Holes are drilled in this iron about 
2 mehes apart or a wire either 1-8 
or 1-4 inch in diameter, previously 
curved and made just long enough 
lo reach over the calender rolls, is 
fitted in each hole and bradded on 
the under side so as to hold it 
firmly in place. The figure gives 
the general appearance of the de- 
vice when ready to be placed in 
the picker. If preferred wood in- 
stead of iron can be used to hold 
the wires, small nuts being screwed 
on the under side of the board 
so as to hold the wires steady, 
the iron however, will probably 
prove the most satisfactory. 


When the lap passes over the 
wires a very decided impression or 
crease is made in its surface, and 
when it wnwinds on the card these 
mmapressions have a tendency to 
cause it unwind in the same 
layers it was wound up in and 
thus prevent the laps from. split- 
ting. In a cleaning way this pre- 
venter also does good work as a 
large amount of dirt always falls 
through the spaces between the 
wires. | know of no device that 
will come nearer serving its ob- 
ject than this one and would sug- 
gest that ¢. E. P. have one made 
and tried on one of his machines, 
feeling sure that if he does he 
will soon have them put on every 
picker in the mill from the opener 
up. 

W. R. 5S. 


Humidity. 


Mr. Editor: 

Please ask the following question 
on the Discussion Page of the Sou- 
thern Textile Bulletin: What is 
considered the best amount of hu- 
midity to be kept in the Card Room, 
Spinning Room, and Weave Room? 
An answer to this question at an 
early date will be greatly appreciat- 
ed. 

Georgian. 


A Question. — 


Editor: 

lf am having a great deal of 
trouble with my rollers and would 
be glad to have some spinner tell 
me what to do to keep thread from 
lapping on steel rollers. I have a 
great deal of this trouble. 

H. B. 


Shuttle-Box Improvement. 


The means employed at present 
lo operate the swell of the shuttle 
box on the loom to check the in- 
coming shuttle consists of a strong 
spring on what is known as the 
protecting rod. The pressure from 
this spring acts at all times upon 
the shuttle while in the box. After 
the shuttle has been brought to 
rest, the pressure from this spring 
is not only useless but injurious, 
owing to the additional power nec- 
essary to overcome the resistance 
to the outgoing shuttle which in- 
creases the liability of breakage, not 
only to the teeth of the gearing 
through which power is transmit- 
ted to the picker stick, but also the 
picker stick itself while transmit- 
ting the additional power, The 
picker itself also requires more fre- 
quent renewal. Another defect of 
the present method of checking the 
incoming shuttle is that it strikes 
hard on the inelined face of the 
swell, which tends to throw it off, 
breaking the filling. 

As the front of the shuttle box is 
often inclined to the plane of the 
picker stick, and as the swell holds 
the shuttle parallel with the front 
of the box, the shuttle leaves the 
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box at a slight angle which causes 
it to zigzag its way across the loom, 
thus wearing away its edges by 
coming into contact with the reed. 
This defect is often the cause of 
the shuttle flying. ou’. which re- 
sults in serious injury to weavers, 
machines and material. 

There are other methods of 
checking the incoming shuttle. One 
method is by the use of rubber, 
which is unsatisfactory on account 
of the effects of atmospheric con- 
ditions. There is another patented 
device, however, which overcomes 
the above defects, and consists in 
exerting pressure on the swell in- 
termittently instead of constantly, 
its action commencing with a slight 
pressure as the shuttle enters the 
box and increasing until the shut- 
tle has been brought to rest, when 
all pressure is released. Such a 
device has been in demand from the 
beginning of the power loom, and it 
is claimed where it has been tried 
that it prevents the shelling of the 
filling, thus reducing the waste, be- 
sides saving power and many of the 
breakages which are so numerous 
on- a loom.——Wool & Cotton Re- 
porter. 


Experiment Works Well. 


After two months of welfare work, 
the Durham hosiery mill, of Dur- 
ham, N. CC. has found its experi- 
ment working finely and the people 
to whom the professional nurses 
administering are receiving these 
ministrations in the best spirit. 

During the month of March, the 
nurse made 287 calis and visited 100 
different patients. There were three 
eases each of tuberculosis and 
pneumonia, all of which have shown 
imprevement and some are now 
convalenscent. 

The company feels that there has 
heen a decided improvement in the 
health of the mill settlement. 

All expense is borne by the com- 
pany, drugs, doctors’ bill and ineci- 
dentais. Seeing the good results in 
two months was hardly to have been 
expected but that’s what the com- 
pany believes it can do. 


A brick fell from a scaffold on top 
of a five-story building under con- 
struction on Whitehall street in 
Atianta, Georgia, and, crashing 
through the wind-shield of a limou- 
sine alt the eurb, fetched up against 
the hood with a frightful crash and 
shattering of glass. 

The negro chauffeur, who was 
cranking up at that moment, thought 
the engine had exploded. When he 
got back to the car—from across 
the street—he picked up the brick, 
examined it critically, and stowed it 
away in a box under the driver's 
seat. 

“What are you saving it for—evi- 
dence?” asked a bystander. 

“No, sahi boss,” replied the darky. 
“Dat’s de only God bless-ed brick 
| eveh did see travel so fast ‘thout 
hitin’ some niggeh. I'm gwine to 


save it for a souvenir.”—Bverybedy.. 
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To Southern Textile Manufacturers 


We invite your critical patronage. Try ‘‘MeL’’ Oak Tan- 
ned Leather Belting. It meets all requirements. 
SOUTHERN AGEN 
B. F. HOUSTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
F. W. McLANATHAN & SON 


With a Reputation Lawrence, Mass. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge. If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow. 


A. Klipstein’ & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Pyrogen Blues 
Pyrogen Browns 
Pyrogen Blacks 
Ciba Colors a Specialty 


Traganta and Pearlena for Sizing and Finishing, Alizarine Oils, 
all grades. Special Size B, for Slashing. 


Full Line of Chemicals for Cotton 
Manufacturers 


Carpet 


HE dyeing of carpet yarns 

is quite an expert vocation, 

most particularly in the 

shading for attaining exact 
inatches to pattern. The difficulties 
connected with this branch of dye- 
ing call for much and varied ex- 
perience and an exact knowledge of 
the proper manner of manipulat- 
ing the various grades of materials, 
from the finest woolen yarns to the 
ordinary qualities and the lowest 
ehoddies. 

As in many other branches of 
dyeing, it happens that such vers 
low prices are offered for the work 
that the use of the best and the 
fastest coloring matters is prohibi- 
live. But m most circumstances, 
whether the prices offered are re- 
munerative or otherwise, great de- 
mands are almost invariably made 
upon the fastness of the colormegs. 

Fastness to Light. 


Reasonably enough, the main rec- 
ommendation for fastness of dyed 
carpet yarns resis on the fastness of 
ithe colors to light. For this reason 
the acid dyestuffs are more com- 
monly used than any other class of 
coloring matters: they admit of the 
dveing operation ‘being accomplish- 
ed with dispatch; the woo! retains 
iis natural lustre, and the acid dye- 
stuffs give bright colors and are 
not too ¢ostly. It may be vers 
truly observed that. suecessful dye- 
ing depends very largely, indeed ai- 
most unreservedly, on the proper 
previous and preliminary preparat- 
tion of the varn, since not only ts a 
thorough washing required, but 
ofien enough a course of scouring 
lo remove atfry grease present on 
the fibre. Moreover, should this 
scouring be imperfectly carried 
out, then the ultimate coloring will 
be imperfect. As to the degree of 
severity of the scourme operation 
io be allotted to the material, 
some discrimination is required. 
The better qualities of woo! appear 
on the market in the partially wash- 
ed state, and in these cases it sut- 
lices simply to seour onee m a 
warm soap solution, contaiming a 
small quantity of ammonia, the ltat- 
ter with the object of effecting the 
removal of Any grease that may 
still remam in the wool. Lower 
qualities of wool usually contain a 
rather large amount of grease, and 
these classes cannot be properly 
scoured at one operation, but need 
twice scouring. Of ecourse, the 
strength of the scouring liquors has 
to be. regulated according to the 
accounts and the particular state of 
the yarn under treatment. 


Oil Used. 


It is a greal convenience, and the 
carrying out of the scouring opera- 
lions is simplified when the dyer 
has a knowledge of the nature of 
the oil that has been used during 
the spinning process. In Germany 
Oleine is mostly emploved, while in 
Mngland a cotton-seed oil is employ- 
ed. Oleine admits of removal from 
the yarn by a seouring with soda 
and ammonia, whereas in the case 


- of cotton-seed oi] ammonia is nol 
| effective, and it has been found that 
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Yarns 


itic best service is rendered by a 
mixture of soda and soft soap. The 
presence of eotton-seed oi] ays 
usually be detected by the charac- 
teristic odor of the wool. Naturally 
no recipe for the making up of a 
scouring liquor that is generally 
applicable can be offered, as here 
axain the dictates of experience are 
the determining factors 

The author has found that for the 
scouring of carpet yarns contain- 
ing a large proportion of oil and dirt 
a treatment in a warm bath of 
bisuliphite of soda is very benefieia). 
This undoubtedly loosens the dir! 
from the fibre and assists the 
succeeding scouring Operalioen. 
Again, good results may be attained 
by treating with a mixture of soda 
and ammonia, say about seven 
pounds of the former toe three ot 
ihe latter, for 100 of varn. In eas: 
of varnis contaiming cotton-seed Oi) 
a goed soft soap should take the 
place of the ammonia. 


Scouring Liquors. 

The scourme liquors are general), 
used for several successive lots. 
and, until they become too dirty, ar: 
replenished each time with one- 
third the quantity of the ingredients 
added at the first. After scouring 
a thorough washing with Wate: 
always follows. To make the seowr- 
ing as complete as possible, the yar: 
is usually passed about half-a- 
dozen times through the seoufine 
liquor, so that some time and labo: 
is expended on the operation, bu' 
with henefits later on thal wel! 
warrant the expense. Mechanica 
means Of treatment may. of conrs: 
shorten the duration of the treat- 
ment and these are therefore muct 
io be preferred. A very importan! 
feature about. the seouring 0! 
woolen yarns rests In the prope: 
regulation and control of the term. 
perature of the scouring liquer- 


‘The. temperature must he lew 


otherwise there may be a tendenc> 
for the varn to beeome felted, an: 
this is a rather serious defect; 4 
Lo 50 deg. C. is about right. Anothe: 
very important feature in the trea' 
ment of carpet yarns is the neces 
silty for manipulating them as litt! 
as possible. In works engage 
the treatment of these classes 0o' 
yarns it is a. decided advantage t: 
have a good supply of suitable dye 
ing vessels, so as to admit, in man’ 
cases, Of keeping up standing bath- 
for future fots; in this way eéono- 
mies are gained, and also the. ver: 
great advantage of being able |: 
work the yarns in old baths imstea: 
of new. Nevertheless, in proeducin: 
very light shades it is possible tha 
fresh baths may be required: on th 
whole, however, a better equaliza 
tion of the color on the varn is usu 
ally more certain in an old one. 


Bright Shades. 

Current fashions are calling large 
ly for very bright shades. and it '- 
now more than formerly the -cus- 
tom te resort to bleaching before 
hand by sulphuring, since many ©! 
these cannot be matehed on yar! 
that has only been seoured. 1» 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 3) 


acreage the production could be 
doubled if proper methods - were 
used and it is along such lines thal 
our friends in the South must work 
io secure the best results for them- 
selves and the spinners. To im- 
proved methods of cullivation we 
must add a better method of pick- 
ing, Which is so much before us al 
present and which is certain to be 
realized in time, and a general im- 
provement in every step and_ pro- 
between the planting of the 
.eed and the delivery of the cotton 
io the mill. We have teo long drift- 
ed. The time is now ripe tor con- 
certed and determined action if we 
are to maintain our commanding 
postion. 

If we turn to the other side of the 
world the English spinners especial- 
ly, and to a great extent those on 
the Continent, determined to im- 
crease the production of cotton, 
equal to American cotton, outside 
of our country. In this determina- 
‘(ion the British Cotton Growers’ 
Assoeiation, with the aid of the 
National and Colonial governments, 
is verv much im earnest as are ali 
‘he members of the International 
ederation of Master Cotton Spin- 
cers’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 


ions. This entire subject was dis- 
cussed by Professor Dunstan in a 
-opert which he presented to the 


international Congress of Tropica! 
\griculture held in Brussels in May, 
‘910, and, in the official report of 
‘he International Committee of the 
spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
-utions, held in London in Novem- 
ber, 4910, especial stress was laid 
on the importance of contmuous ex- 
oerimental work under government 
iuspiees, as the problem in most 
-ountries is to establish an acclima- 
‘ized type of cotton suitable for the 
-pinners. Progress, while at pres- 
ont show, seems to be steady. 

The Eyptian government has now 
-reated a department of agriculture 
whieh has been needed so long to 
ifford guidance and aid to the eulti- 
vator and to conduct experiments. 
ln this connection it is a pleasure 
io note that Professor Dunstan 
-tated in speaking of American cot- 
‘on-—“This report, moreover, ema- 
vates from one of the best equipped 
ind most efficient agricultural de- 
partments in existence. As agricul- 
‘Urists and as men of science we 
‘nay pay a tribute to the enterprise 
ind far-sightedness of the govern- 
nent of the United States in having 
organized and maintained a depart- 
‘nent which has been able to ren- 
ier such signal service to the agri- 
-ulture, net only of our own coun- 
‘vy, but to all these countries where 
cericulture is of first-rate impor- 
lanee, and most of all in those in 
“\hieh eotten cultivation is carried 
on.” 

While the outlook in Egypt is not 
-onsidered satisfactory, the possi- 
‘ilities of Beyptian agriculture have 
been enormously increased, by the 
construction of the Assuan Dam, 
and it is hoped in the near future 
'o bring a large area under cotton 
‘Ullivation in the Anglo-Egyptian 
“udan.. The government is prepar- 
-d to grant substantial financial! aid 
‘o the farmer who engages in the 
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production of cotton, thus removing 
one of the great obstacles in the de- 


velopment of the industry. With 
ihe establishment of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, the increased 


water supply and the financial aid 
of the government we may well ex- 
pect great development in Egypt. 
Wert Africa presents one of the 
most promising new fields and cot- 
lon cultivation and experimenta! 
work is being earried on there in 
the colonies and proteetorates of 
Great Britain, Franee, Germany and 
Belgium. In portions of that coun- 
try. cotton cultivation has been car- 
med on for centuries by the natives. 
If is a somewhat coarse and short 
staple cotton, and now the problem 
is to extend the area and to produce 
a kind that will be suitable to the 


‘country and fill the requirements of 


the European spinners. 

In Nyasaland success seems to 
have been met, and a new cotton to 
be known as. “Nyasaland Upland” 
has been established. The cotton is 
said to be fully equal to the best 
“American Upland” and to satisfy 
the tests given it by Lancashire 
spinners. Uganda is also a promis- 
ing field, and progress has been 
made in other parts of West Africa, 
especial attention being drawn to 
the developments which will proba- 


bly follow the opening of the North- 


ern Nigaria railway. 


India is another country with 
great possibilities. Many experts 
claim that m four or five years 


India could produce a crop of 10,- 
000.000 bales of cotton, and others 
states that the present acreage under 
cotton alone would suffice to pro- 
duce a erop equal to that of the 
iinited States, if proper methods of 
cultivation were introduced. While 
it is true that a certain prejudice 
has existed against India cotton that 
will be overcome as the quality im- 
proves, as a result of a better under- 
standing of conditions. In India 
there is an excellent department -of 
agriculture, a great agricultural 
population, and the cotton plant is 
indigenous to the soil, for its fibre 
has been used in making cloth for 
thousands of years. Add to that the 
capital and energy of the British 
interests and I believe we may ex- 
pect with certainty a great cotton 
erop in the near future in that coun, 
try. While Indian cotton may not 
he suitable for use in Our mills or 
those of England, every bale raised 
there will be used for some purpose 
and means the displacement of a 
bale of American cotton. 


In the same report accounts are 


‘also given of the progress made in 


cotton cultivation in Freneh, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Portuguese and Italian 
colonies, as well as in South Ameri- 
ca, the South Sea Island, Japan and 
China. In the tatter country alone 
the production of coarse cotton has 
now grown to 600,000,000 pounds 
annually, and if is expected that 
amount will be increased. 


Such in brief is a summary of the 
work that -is being done in other 
parts of the world to increase the 
production of cotton and in this 
work the British Cotton Association 
is the most active and aggressive 
agency. The British Government 
has deeided to assist its operation by 
the grant of $50,000 a year for a 


term of years, and it is believed 
that the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uor will substantially assist the 
work in the Sudan. With such activ- 
ities abroad are we fully alive to 
the situation at home and its possi- 
bilities? 

In the old book of Eeclesiastes we 
read—“There is no new thing under 
ihe sun,” and while we are now 
awakening to the need of conserva- 
tion of national resourses it.is well 
the situation at home and its poss- 
lo remember that George Washing- 
ton, when President. wrote: 

“It must be obvious to every man, 
who. considers the agriculture of 
this country (even in the most im- 
proved paris of it), and compare 


the produce of our land with those: 


of other countries, no way superior 
to them m natural fertility, how 
miserably defective we are in the 
management of them: and that if 
we do not fall on a better mode of 
treating them, how ruinous it will 
prove to the landed interests. Ages 
will not produce a_e systematic 
change without public atlention and 
encourgagement;: but few years 
more of imereased sterility will 
drive the mhabitans of the Atlantic 


States westwardiy for support; 
whereas if they were taught how 


to improve the old, instead of going 
in pursuit of new and productive 
soils, they would make those acres 
which now yield them scarcely any- 


thing turn out beneficial to them- 
selves.” 
Mr. James J. Hill, in his recent 


work called “Highways of Pro- 
gress,” states:—To raise the pro- 
ductivity of our soil 50 per cent 


would be an increase greater in 


value than the entire volume of 
our foreign trade. These results 
can be brought about only Dy a 


general understanding and practice 
of agriculture as modern science 
and experiment would explain it.” 

Swift, in his “Gullivers Traveis,” 
wrote:—“And he gave it for his 
opinion, that whoever could. make 
two ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would 
deserye better of mankind and do 
more essential service to his coun- 
try, than the whole race of poli- 
licians put together.” 

Our government, through the 
work of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is now trying to make not 
only ears of corn and two blades 
of grass, but two bales of cotton to 
grow where one grew before, and 
this great work deserves our hearty 
support and commendation. 

What can we as an Association do 
to futher the great work of this 
department of our government? 
What can we do to make the cotton 
growers realize the necessity of 
action along the lines recommended 
by these officials, able and untiring 
in their aetivities to increase the 
quality and quantity of cotton’? 
Think of it, gentlemen, the rest of 
the world is actively tryime to find 
means to increase the production of 
cotton, and we continue in the old 
ways of producing and handling, 
and, it is safe to say, little improve- 
ment has been made m years. How 
long shall we let this condition con- 
tinue? 

It has been estimated that only 
about one-third of the available 
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area within the cotton belt of ur 
country is at present cultivated, 
and the future extension will de- 
pend on the desire of our farmers 
io plant a greater acreage and to 
adopt more scientific methods of 
cultivation, which will result in a 
greater yield per acre. 


We have the natural conditions 
needed, scientific knowledge, un- 
equalled in the world, and all we 
need is to apply this knowledge to 
the God-given soil and climate, and 
we can well raise 50,000,000 bales 
of cotten! I trust that as a nation 
we may realizé the possibilities of 
the situation, and not stand still 
while other nations reap the benefit 
of our experience and take from 
our grasp the supremacy we have 
so long held as the greatest pro- 
ducers of eotton in the world. We 
are continually inereasing our man- 
ufactures of cotton and as a national 
policy, in time of peace or in time 
of war, we must do what we can to 
maintain our unquestioned supre- 
macy in the production of raw 
cotton. 


Conference of Manufact trers. 


As a matter of record, il seems 
well to state that on the i9th of 
October, 1910, at the request of the 
officers of this Association, the of- 
ficers of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association dined with the 
former at the Engineer's Chub in 
New York, and at that time your 
president stated that “there is so 
much in common in the purposes of 
the two organizations here repre- 
sented by their officers that it ap- 
pears as if the interests of the cot- 
ton manufacture would be enhanced 
by coincident although independent 
lines of policy and such uniformity 
of action would have the greater 
force through the logic of num- 
bers.” An informal and interesting 
discussion was held, and, as a result. 
our Association invited the same 
officials of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, a com- 
mittee of the Arkwright Club and a 
committee representing the cotton 
growers to meet in the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C.. on 
February 2, 1911. Unfortunately, 
the growers were not represented, 
although some of them had accept- 
ed the invitation, but the other or- 
goenizations were, and a successful 
conference was held on the after- 
noon of that day. 


The most important action taken 
was the appointment of a commit- 
tee, representing the three organiza- 
tions in attendance, to consider the 
whole question of buying cotton 
and to prepare a form of contract 
to cover the purchase of cotton. It 
was understood this would cover 
the question of bagging, compress- 
ing, bales or pounds, the amount of 
Lare, gross or net weights and mois- 
ture, and it is hoped that as a result 
a contract may be made that will be 
satisfactory alike to seller and 
buyer and put the whole matter on 
a uniform business-like basis. This 
is a matter of the greatest impor- 
lance to every manufacturer, and 
if the desired result can be accom- 
plished, and I can see no reason why 
it cannot, it will reflect great cerdit 
on the committee and bring about 
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Our Best Towns. 

While our circulation is becom- 
ing generally distributed over the 
entire South it is interesting to note 
the towns which we have secured 
the largest lists of subscribers. 

Below we give out ten best town: 
with the number of subserbers we 
have at each place: 


Chariotte. . 102 
Spartanburg, S.C... .. .. .. 44 
Greensporo, N. CC... .... .. 
B.C... 
Durham, N. C a4 
newverry, 


~~ 


Talks on Loom F ixing. 


In this issue appears the first of 
a series of articles on loom: fixing 
which will be written exclusively 
for Lhe Southern Textile Bulletin 
hy Geo. Rice, of Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. 

Mr. Rice writes from long exper- 
ience and his talks will be found in- 
teresting. 


The 1911 Cotton Crop. 

The size of the 1911 cotton crop 
is a problem that will not be final- 
ly solved until abeut this time next 
year. 

Already, however, the speculators 
have ‘begun te kill this erop and 
will be alternately killing and im- 
until they have another 
crop upon which to operate and the 
public during this: time will be 
carefully educated lo epinions 
which will place them always upon 
the wrong side to the tinanecial 


proving 


benefit of the speculators. 

Judging by general reports and by 
the amount of fertilizer used we 
may expect a reeord breaking acre- 
age this year. Last year the acre- 
age planted was 33,196,000 and if 
there is an imecrease this year of 
per cent it will bring the aecre- 
age to almost 35,000,000. 

There are many who continually 
argue that the Census Department 
cannot determine the number of 
acres but it makes no difference 
as the eomparative number of 
acres or the per cent of imerease 
or devrease is the real proposition. 

Assuming that the acreage this 
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vear is increased and the total acres 
Lo be 35,000,000 it is mtereshng to 
note the possibilities, The yield 
per acre of cotton for the South 
during the past few years has vari- 
ed from 33 of a bale during the 
worst year to .46 during the best 
year. 

The size of the 1911 erop at the 
different yields per acre based upon 
35.000,000 acres would be as follows: 


Bales Total 
per Bales. 
acre. 

,. 16,100,000 


From these figures it will be seen 
that under the best crop conditions 
of late years the 1911 crop could 
be 16,000,000 bales, whereas, under 
the worst conditions that have pre- 
vailed it would be 11,550,000. Under 
average conditions or AO of a bale 
per acre, it would be 14,000,000, 

We are making no crop estimate 
pointing 
out the range of possibilities with 
an acreage of 35,000,000, 

Conditions up to the present time 


or prediction, but simply 


have been favorable and the. dam- 
age which will prevent a bumper 
crop must oceur in the future. 

Of course, the speculators are at 
their usual game and many things 
are booked to happen. One day 
great lack of moisture is reported 
and the next day there is a little 
shower and excessive moisture is 
reported to be doing great damage. 
One day hot winds are drying up 
the colon Plant and the next day 
the winds are too cool. 

Then, when the plant gets too 
well grown to be troubled by mots- 
ture or winds, they bring out all 
kinds of bugs and insects, real an 
imaginary, and vary the monotony 
by discovering a new one every now 
and then. Our old friend, the be 
weevil worked longer than the legal 
pumber of hours and at the rate o 
northward advance reported each 
year he would now be where Dr. 
Cook and Peary claim to have 
gone. The cut worm and all other 
insects that ever go near a cotton 
field are reported te be living en- 
lirely upon cotton diet. 

When all these and many more 
things have happened to the cotton 
plant and it has come in as usual 
four weeks late( we never remem- 
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ber it bemg on time), the crop turns 
out to be of very good size and we 
find that there is enough to spin. 

The eotton crop killers are rare 


artists in their line and their meth-. 


ods of working up scares is certain- 
ly interesting. 


Yarn Mill Merger. 


~~ 


Very little information has been 
obtaimed relative to the -meeting in 
Washington, D. C. last week which 
considered the question of merging 
a nuimber of yarn mills. 

The impression gained, however, 
is that nothing of importance was 
accomplished. 

Among those said to have been 
present were N. B. Mills, Statesville, 
N. J. P. MeRae, Lauringburg. N. 
J. CG. Smith, Shelby, N. W. A, 
Mauney, King’s Mountain, N. C.. and 
H. N. Howard, Mooresyille, N.. CG. 


Meeting of Board of Governors of 
Southern Textile Association. 


M. G. Stone, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Southern 
Textile Association has called a 
meeting of the Board to be held at 
Spartanburg, 8. C. on Saturday, 
April 15th at 3:30 P. M. 

This meeting is for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of 
changing the place of the annual 
meeting and to consider such other 
matters as may come before them. 
W. P. Hamrick, president: G. 8. Es- 
colt, secretary, and David Clark, 
treasurer, have been invited to be 
present, 

The following gentlemen ° consti- 
tute the Board of Governors: 

M. G. Stone, Ch'm., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
N. T. .. Raleigh, N. C, 
J. M. Davis.. .. Newberry, 8. C. 
J. &. Drake. . .. Winston, N. C. 
J. 8. Osteen... . Greenville, 8S. G. 
H. H. Boyd.. 

Z. H. Manghum. . 
W. Beeknell.. 
G. T. Lynch.. 
S. B. Rhea... 

T. R. Hazel... 

W. H. Hardeman. . 


..ENawhite, Ala. 
.. Augusta, Ga. 
.. Greenville, 8. C. 


.. Columbia, 


Dunson Mills has been purchased 
and is loeated about one-fourth of 


a mile Northeast of the city, along 
all three of the railroads running 


into here, and extending from one 


public road to another, with 
streams of water running through it. 
It is stated that contracts have been 
awarded for the construetion of the 
big buildings. Contractors for the 
full equipment of the power plant. 
which will be required to light and 


run the mill, have also been tet. ii. 


is understood that the entire equip- 
ment of machinery has been pur- 
chased and will be ready to be m- 
stalled as soon as the building can 
be completed 


..Charlotte, N. 
.. Gibsonville, N. 


.. Newberry, 8. C.. 


‘LaGrange, Ga.-The site for the 
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PERSONAL NEWS | 


G. W. Epps is now located at 
Barnesville, Ga. 


J. BE. Teal, of Greer, 8. GC. has 
neoved to Fairmont, 8. C. 


B. B. Wright has moved 
Union, 8. C.. to Columbia, 8. C. 


M. E. Wall is now 
at the King Mill, 


from 


fixing looms 
Augusta, Ga. 


Ragsdale has moved from 
Bon Air, Ala. to Sylacauga, Ala. 


Jesse Robertson has moved from 
Jacksonville, Ala., to Piedmont, Ala., 


Robert Butler has resigned as 
overseer. of carding at Tallassee 
Ata 


Troy Cannon of Rosemary, N. C., 
has accepted a position at Converse 
S. & 


 E. L, Adams is now grinding cards 


at the Springstein Mills, Chester, 
S. 
J. I. Diekerson has accepted a 


postition at the Orr Mils, Anderson, 


Ivy Wrape is now grinding cards 
at the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, 
N, 


John Tiddy is 
carding at Shelby, 
Mills. 


A. T. Cain is now erecting ma- 
chinery at the Arcade Mills, Rock 
Hil, 


Hollis Davis, of Evansville, 
has become overseer of carding al 
lTallassee, Ala. 


now overseer of 
N. €.. Cotton 


L. G. MePFarland has resigned his 
position with the mill store at 
Cliffside, N. C. 


“Ee. H. Phillips is now superinten- 
degt of the Hopedale Mill at Bur- 
lungton, N. 


S. A. Anderson, of Tucapau, has 
become seeretary of the Jackson 
Mills, Iva, 8. 


J. W. Williams has resigned as 


overseer of carding at York Mills) 


Yorkville, 8S. C. 


C, J. Moss has resigned his posi- 
‘(ton at Marion, and moved 
Glendale, 8. C. 


H. B. Jennings, of Fairmont, 8. 
Gy has returned from a business 
‘rip to New York. 


Hallman, of Gaffney, 
's now fixing looms at Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


Martin Joyner has accepted a po- 
sition of electrician at the Gibson 
Mills, Goneord, GC. 

P. Sweeny, superintendent at 
Vairmont, 8 has been visiting 
al Ware Shoals, 8. C. 

— 

S. C. Jones has resigned as over- 

seer of spinning at Marlboro Mill 
No. 1, MeGoll, 8. 
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J. CG Ham, of Kings Mountain, 
is now grinding cards at the Brown 
Mill, Goncord, N. C. 


W. M. Saylors has been promoted 
to second hand in spinning at Pelzer 
Mill No. 4, Pelzer, 8. C. 


T. D. Rudisill bas resigned his po- 
sition alt Cliffside, N. C.. and moved 
to Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Ike Edwards has resigned as sec- 


ond hand in spinning at the Louise 
Mills, Chariotte, N. C. 


L. A. King has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at 
mill No. 1, Toecoa, Ga. 


Lee Clark has been promoted to 
second hand in weaving at the Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


J. CG, White has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Lancaster, 8. C., 
on account of bad health. 


H. L. Freeman, formerly of Duke, 
N. CG. is now im the automobile 
business al High Point, N. C. 


H. ©. Bullock has resigned as sec- 
lion hand in spinning al the Wavy- 
erly Millis, Laurimburg, N. GC. 


J. F. Hudson has accepted the 
position of overseer of winding at 
the Kinston, N. GC. Cotton Mills. 


W. R. Rose, of Cliffside, N. C. 
has accepted a position in the ma- 
chine shop alt Nashville, Tenn. 


W. P. Smith has resigned as over- 
ser of carding, at the Wahoo Man- 
ufacturing Company, Sargent, Ga. 


A. O. Pendleton, of Pelzer, has be- 
come second hand in spinning at 
the Woodside Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 


J. M. Bruner, of Westminister, 
5. C., will be seeretary of the Mid- 
dieburg Mills, at Batesburg, 8. C. 


B..MeGlain has taken a posi- 
lion in the New York office of the 
Laurel Cotton Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


LD. O. Bryant has resigned as ov- 
erseer of spinning at the Wahoo 
Manufacturing Company, Sargent, 


GA, 


W. B. Daniels 
second hand in 
the Spartan 


has resigned as 
the cloth room at 
Mills, Spartanburg, 


Jim James, of Mount Pleasant, 
N. C. has accepted a position with 
the Wiseassett Mills, Albemarle, 
N. ©. 


Jack Sanders has been promot- 
ed to section hand in spinning in 
the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, 
N. C. 

Guy MeClellion, of Tupelo, Miss., 
is now overhauling machinery at 
the Tipton Cotton Mills, Covington, 
Tenn. 

Fred Garrett of the Woodside 
Millis, Greenville, 8. C. had his hand 
badly injured in the gearing of a 
loom. 
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CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


I. T. Adams has accepted the 
position of second hand in weaving 
at’ the Lois Cotton Mills, Douglas- 
ville, Ga. 


H. E. Dees has resigned his posi- 
tion as loom fixer at the Locke Mills 
of Concord, N. ©. and moved to 
Charlotte. 


W. F. Smith, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Providence Millis, at 
Maiden, is now foeated at Con- 
over, N. ©. 


W. L. Smith of the Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. has accepted a posi- 
tion with the MeGee Mills of the 
same place. 


W. A. Stone has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Marion, N. C., to 
become second hand in spinning at 
Pelzer, 8. ©. 


G. V. Anderson has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


L. L. Wortman, of Shelby, N. C. 
has become overseer of carding, al 
night, at the Yorke Cotton Mills, 
Yorkville, 8. 


E. J. Lewis, of Anderson, 8S. C. 
has accepted the position of master 
mechanic at the Chiquola Milis, 
Honea Path, S. OG. 


Abe Mauney is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Tucka- 


Manufacturing Company, 
Mount Hally, N. 

J. H. Allen has been promoted 
from overseer of winding to over- 
seer of spmning at the Kinston, 
N. €.. Cotton Mills. 


Jessie Sorgee and T. E. Manly are 
engaged in putting Draper stop 
motions at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill, Pineville, N. C. 


J. W. Cannon and E. C. Barn- 
hardt, of Concord, N. C., will return 
this week from a pleasure trip to 
the Bermuda Islands. 


J. €. Tipton has resigned as card- 
er at Ninety-Six, 8. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Grendel Mills 
No. |. Greenwood, 8. 


R. M. Miller, Jr. of Charlotte, is 
in Boston this week attending the 
meeting of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 


R. A. Williams has resigned as 
second hand im spinning at the 
Woodside Mill, Greenville and take 
a section at the same mill. 


Raiph M. Odell, Commercial 
Agent, of the Department of Labor 
and Commerce, landed at Plymouth, 
ling. last Thursday on his way to 
Spain, where he will begin his in- 
vestigations. 


\the 


Davis of the Mill Mfg. 
accepted a 
Power 


Clarence 
Co. at Greenville has 
position with the Southern 
Company, at the same place. 


C. Truelow, of Greenville, 8. 
C., has accepted the position of 
mule earding and spinning at the 
Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. C. 


Ernest F. Lipe, of the Gibson 
Mills, Goncord, N. C., has accepted 
a position as machinist at the 
Yorke Mills. Yorkville, 8. GC. 


Sam Moore, of the Pomona Mills 
of Greensboro, N. C. has accepted 
a position in the cloth room at the 
Cannon Mill, Kannapolis, N. C. 


©. €. Hayes, card grinder at the 
Kiotho Mills, Kings Mountain, N. .C, 
has accepted a similar position with 
the Phoenix Mill, of the same place. 


F.. Timmerman has resigned as 0v- 
erseer Of carding at Newry, 8. C. 
to accept a similar position with the 
Oconee Mills, at Westminster, 3. C. 


8. M. Arrinion, formerly over- 
‘seer of 


cardme at the Avondale 
Birmingham, Ala. is now in 
real estate business at that 
lace, 

W.. T. MeCassill, card grinder at 
the Waverly Millis, Laurinburg, N. 
C., has accepted a similar position 
with the Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N.. €. 


J. T. Alexander has resigned his 
position with the Maple Mills, Dil- 
lon, 8. €. to become Overseer of 
spinning at the Lumberton, N. C., 
Cotton Mills. 


J. D. Melton, formerly master 
mechanic at the Mecklenburg Millis, 
Charlotte, N. C.. now holds a similar 
position at the Ida Mills, Lourel 
Hill, 


Mills, 


T. P. Moose has resigned as card- 
er and spinner at the Atlas Mills 
of Bessemer City, N. C.. to accept 
& similar position at the Brown 
Mill, Coneord, N. C. 


Byron F. Card, superintendent of 
the ‘Tallassee Falis Mfg. Co. Tallas- 
see, Ala. will resign his position to 
become superintendent of the Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Cotton Mill. 


Jesse Davis has resigned his po- 
sition as carder and spinner with 
the Brown Mill, of Goncord, to ae- 
cept a position as spinner with the 
Sevier Mill, Kings Mouritain, 

Calloway Mims has resigned his 
position with the Poe Manfacturing 
Company, of Greenville, to accept 
a position with the Crawford Mont- 
gomery Company, Spartanbute, 
C. 


(Overflow Personals on page 16) 
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The Columbia 


Ramseur, N. ©. 
Mig. wilkelose down for 30 days 
from April ist. 


Grcenville, The Vardry Mill 
closed last week and will remain 
until business improves. 


Gainesville, Tex.—bD. W. Crawford, 
a business man of this eity, is pre- 
paring to open an overall factory. 
He will install thirty machines and 
the factory will employ about thir- 
ty-five people. 

Roseville, Ga.—The officers of the 
Park woolen Mills announce that 
the mills will resume operations at 
once, employing several hundred 
hands. The mills have been closed 
jown {or a year. 

Greenville, Miss.—A new enter- 
prise is now under operation and 
is making mattresses daily. It ts 
located at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Walnut in the rear of Gow- 


ans Furniture Store. 
Wesson. Miss.—J. S. Kea. secre- 


lary and treasurer of the Mississipp! 
Mills, Wesson, Miss., has been ap- 
pointed custodian of the property. 
There to be lithe chance of 
the mills resuming im the near 
future. 


Bessemer City, N. C.—The Masco! 
Cotton Mills will be sold at auction 
on April 29,th. by the Mercantile 
Trust and Deposits Company, ot 
Baltimore, Md. who are trustees 
under deed of trust. The mill is in 
operation at present. 

Reynolds, Ga.—Reported that cot- 
ton mill may be established here; 
representative of out-of-town 
lalists has been investigating the 
situation. J. H. Neisier is secretary 
of chamber of commerce and may 
be able to give information. 


"Kansas City, Kan.—-The Kansas 
Cotton Mills have completed 


e mill and will start on July fst. 
Ff. EF. Holmes is secretary and treas- 
urer and Byron F. Card of Talla- 
hassee, Ala., will be superintendent. 


Atlanta, Ga.—J. H. Porter, trustee 
for N. Abelson, manufacturer of 
overalls and suits, recently petition- 
ed into bankruptey, as noted, has 
sold all the assets of the bankrupt 
to M. Jacobs for $650 and the sale 
has been eonfirmed by Referee P. H. 
Adams. 


Bowling Green, 8. C.—The pro- 
perty of the Bowling Green Knitting 
Mills to be sold al public 
auction, Saturday, May 13, at 11 a.m. 
the sale to take place at the court 
heuse deor in Gastonia, N. The 
sale is being made for division and 
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seftlement among the stoekholders. 


Mi. Pleasant.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stoekholders of the Kind- 


lay Gotton Mills was held April Sth. 


Fitzgerald, 
Cotton Mills made their first ship- 


Mr. 


W. A. Kindley was elected 
president to succeed the late L. E. 
Heihe. Mr. Kindley has been serv- 


ing in that capacity for the past six 
months by appomtment. 


Asheville, N. C.—lt is announced 


that Farrish-—Stafford Co. of New 


York, are behind the French Broad 
Mire. whieh was or- 
canized to take over the Asheville 
(nolt Mills. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of about 125 to 50 cases. of 
crochet, marseiles and satin cotton 


grills a week if operated in full. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—-At a mass 
meeting of citizens the subscriptions 
io the 20,000 spindle cot- 
ton mill were increased to $170,000, 
but $30,000 to be raised to mesure 
securing the plant. The entire plant 
will $400,000 and a bona fide 
offer is claimed te operate the mill 
by practical cetten mill men who 
will put up the other $200,000. 


cost 


Sanford, N. C.—The Effie Hosiery 
Mills, of which W. A. Ellington is 
owner, was recently put in opera- 
lion and is now turning out 50 dozen 
pairs of socks a day. The capacity 
of the plant ts 200 dozen pairs a 
day, and Mr. Ellington says the 
daily output will be mereased after 
the girls in his employment have 
learned more about the work. 

Anniston, Ala—Equipment has 
been purchased for the knitting mill 
recently reported to be established 
al Anniston, and which will be own- 
ed operated by 8. C. Meadt of Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. The machinery has 
been shipped from Philadelphia to 
be installed in a building already 
secured. The plant will manutfae- 
ture hosiery and employ about 25 
operatives. 

Oxford, Ala.—The mill of the Sou- 
thern Mills corporation, which re- 
cently purehased the plant of the 
Planters Manufacturing Company of 
this city, has been placed in par- 
lial operation and will resume ac- 
tivity on a large seale in a few days. 
Several thousand dollars has been 
expended in the installation of ma- 


chinery and improvements on the 
buildings of the company. 
Lincolnton, N. C—One of our 


leading cotton mill men and capital- 
ists, while in Florida recently, pur- 
chased 5,000 acres of Florida land, 
or about eight square miles. He is 
going to have it cleared and put In 
cultivation and grow long staple 
cotton for his mill here. Tf he 
should pick up his mill and place 
it in the center of his cotton patch, 
then he would have solved a per- 
plexed problem. 


Ga.—-The Fitzgerald 
ments of cloth last week, consisting 
of 5,000 yards of heavy duck and was 
Censigned to the Greai Fall Blearh- 
ing and Dye Work, Somerworth, N. 


H. The Fitzgerald Mills now run 
120 looms, making all classes of 
dueky sheeting and drills. They use 
the Stafford loom and the compar: 
very proud of the increased 
growth of these mills. 


Ware Shoals, S. C.—The mill is 
doing finely despite the hard times 
in textile manufacturing. The 
stockholders were made giad by re- 
ceiving the usual quarterly dividend 
last Tuesday. 

The new machinery lately install- 
ed in the mill is new in operation 
and is giving good satisfaction. The 


feels 


increased number of 
frames will enable the mill to do 
away with a good deal of night 
work. 


Calhoun Falls, C.—The Calhoun 
Mills is said to be planning an in- 
erease to 40,000 spimmdies. As the 
company now has 26,500 spindles, 
this would mean adding about 13,- 
500 spindles at a cost of probably 
$200,000. The buildings were orig- 
inally designed for 40,000 spindles, 


s® there would be no construction 
required. The plant has 600 broad 
looms driven by electricity on 


print-eloth production and employ- 
ing 250 operatives. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The stockholders 
and directors of the Ozark Cotton 
Mills held their annual meeting on 
‘Tuesday. 

The stockholders elected the same 
board of directors, adding Mr. A. P. 


Rankin. The § direetors re-elected 
the same officers as ollows, viz: 
Mr. W. T. Rankin, president and 


treasurer: Mr. S.J. Hand, vice presi- 
dent: Mr. 8S. 8. Shuford, secretary. 
These, together with Mr. A. G. Myers 
and Dr. G. R. Patrick, constiute the 
board of directors. 


High Point, N. C—C. W Barlow, 
manager for Stehli & Co., proprie- 
tors of the High Point Silk Mills, has 
arrived to inspect the plant and 
more especially the recent addition 
to the mill, which provides a 
weaving department. He is accom- 
panied by August van Endt, who is 


to be manager of the weaving de- 


partment, and H. Blankenmeyer, 
who is to be his assistant. The new 
building has been completed and the 
machinery has arrived. Messrs. 


van Endt and Blankenmeyer will 
superintend its installation. It is 


expected that all of the machinery 
will be going in 60 days. 

Newberry, S. €.—The Southern 
Pewer company has purchased one 
and eighteen-one-hundredths acres 
from the Mollohon Manufacturing 
company from near where the sep- 
tie tank was located on the south 
side of the railroad. 

The material is on the ground, 
and work has been commenced on 
the erection of the sub-station. The 
building for the sub-station will be 
of brick, 40 by 120 feet. The work 
will be pushed as rapidiyv as pos- 
sible, and. the company hopes to 


have everything ready for the bring- 


ing in of power in the very near 
future. 
Cuero, Texas—-The Guadalupe 


Valley Cotton Mills, of Cuero, Tex., 
is the name under which the Cuero 
Cotton will 


Fastory operate since 
iis reorganization. Contracts will 
be awarded this month for the. 
addition, including a 64660 by 
100-Toot extension to the main 


structure, another warehouse and a 
cotton-opening department. All the 
textile machinery will be overhaul- 
ed and 2,000 spindles, pickers, card- 
ers, etc., will be added for a daily 
output. of 5,000 pounds of eloth. 
These machinery contracts have 
been awarded. As enlarged and im- 
proved, the company will have an 
equipment of 8,000 spindles and 160 
looms for manufacturing heavy 
sheetings and drills, light and heavy 
duck, ete. These betterments will 
cost $50,000, which amount has been 
appropriated for the purpose. 


Spartanburg, S. C——That Spartan- 
burg will be selected as the site for 
the location of a concern which 
manufactures cotton waste and oth- 
er by products has been announced. 
aithough final arrangements for the 
establishment of the coneern have 
not been made public. 

R. Margolius of Norfolk, Va. and 
Lawrence Holt, Jr., of Burlington, 
N. C,, are visitors in the city and 
have been in consultation with lead- 


ing men in regard to the establish- 


ment of this plant. The econeern’s 
headquarters are located in Norfolk, 
Va. and it has a capital stock of 
250,000. 
In addition to manufacturing cot- 
Lon waste into various commodities, 
the concern will make bagging for 
wrapping bales of cotton and will 
also prepare material that is used 
to stuff in buggies, automo- 
biles and other similar articles. 


seats 


Spartanburg, S. C.-The Hettrieck 
Hosiery Mills of Wathalla may be 
moved Spartanburg. Messrs. 
Hettrick brothers, of Philadalphia, 
and Attorney R. T. Jaynes, a lawyer 
of Walhalla, who is largely inter- 
ested in the mill will be here to sur- 
vey the field and map out some plans 
for the proposed change. 

While nothing definite has been 
given out, it is understood this mill, 
if brought here, will probably be 
located in the buildme formerly 
owned by the Russell Foundry: and 
Machine Works, though no deal has 
been closed for this property. 

The Hettrick brothers of Phila- 
delphia and Attorney R. T. Joynes of 
Walhalla are the principal stoek- 
holders, and they will meet with a 
committee of the chamber of com- 
merce with a view of discussing the 
advisability of moving the industry 
Lo this city. 
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he construction of the Dunean 
vatton Mills was awarded Monday al 


the offiees of the Dunean Mills, in 


the Masonic Temple. 
The contracting firm of Fiske, 
Carter and Gompany, of Worcester, 


\ Mass., submitted the lowest bid and 


were awarded the contract for the 


ir ee of the large plant. 
contract ealis for the ecom- 


pletion of the mill by the fifteenth 
of October, this year. 

it is understood that work will 
begin on the construction of the 
plant within a comparatively short 
while. Work on the construction of 
a side track out to the miuli site, 
from the Columbia and Greenville 
line of the Southern. Railway, is 
now well under way. AS s00n as 
this-spur track is. completed ma- 
terial for the construction of the 
various buildings will be hauled to 
the seene and work will begin soon 
thereafter. 


LaGrange, Ga.—-Details of the 
equipment of the Dunson Mills have 
been announced as follows: 20,000 
spindles with cards furnished by the 
Whitin Machine Works, of Whitins- 
ville, Mass.; warpers and 500 leoms 
by the Draper Co. of Hopedale, 
Mass.; pickers by the Kitson Ma- 
chime Shop, of Lowell, Mass.; boil- 
ers, ete., by the R. D. Cole Manu- 
facturing Go. of Newnan, Ga.; 1,500 
horsepower steam engine by the C. 
& G. Cooper Co. of Mount Vernon, 
O The main building will cost 
about $96,000, and contraet for its 
erection has been awarded to the 
Pike Bros. Lumber Co., of LaGrange. 
It will be two stories high for the 
spinning department and one story 
high for the weaving department, 
constructed of brick, 572 feet long 
by 132 feet wide. This building is 
lo be completed m September. 
Power will be furnished by a 1,500 
horsepower steam plant, which will 
be installed ata cost of about $25,- 
000, 


Greenville, S. C.—Last. week the 
Scuthern Textile Bulletin announce. 
ed that a linen mill would be built 
a. Greenville. Since then applica- 
won has been made to the Secre- 
lary of State in Columbia for a 
. charter for the Clayton Linen Mills, 
to be headed by Mr. Raven IL Me- 
David. The capitalization of the 
cull is $200,000, and the petitioners 
are RK. MeDavid of Greenville. 
and KR. L. Stanton, of Providence, R. 
|. There are others associated with 
Mr. MeDavid and Mr. Stanton as 
stockholders of the corporation. 

The Clayton Mill is an enterprise 
in a class all by itself. The mill is 
somewhat of an experiment, being 
an Industry of an entirely new kind 
and one of which there is no like in 
the country. The mil] will manu- 
facture lmen by a recently invent- 
ed process.. There is not another 


Not What I Think 


said the superintendent of a certain mill when 
asked as to the merits of air cleaning, but to stop 
it would mean a possibility of trouble from the 


help. They like it so much, 


moe \ ELumidifier 


The Turbo’ 


(The Humidifier with the Gearantee) 


@ 

gives air cleaning at no additional initial expense 
and gives you cheaper, better, more efhcient hu- 
midity as well. So it isn’t a question of what I 
think, but what our customers think, backed up 


by the test of“operatives use, which is the most 


unprejudiced thing in the world 


THE G. M. PARKES CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


Southern Office, No. 1 Trast Bidg , Charlotte, N.C. 
B.S. COTTRELL. Manager. 


Southern Cotton Mill 
Directory 


PRICE $1.00 


We have on hand a few of the last edition, August 
rst, 1910. This is the most convenient directory 


of Southern Cotton Mills. Pocket size . 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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mill in the country otf this kind, Dut 
the promoters of the new Green- 
ville project feel that it will be a 
anecess and one of the greatest un- 
dertakings. 

The Clayton Linen Mills will at 
first make linen towels, while later 
om other classes of linen goods 
will probably be manufactured. 

Associated with him‘and Mr. Stan- 
ton. of Providence, are some of the 
leading business men of the State, 
and the mill will be a great addition 
to the textile business of the city 
and State. 

The new mill will be located on a 
site near the city limits, but as yet 
no announcement has been made as 
to the exact locality. 


Norfolk, Va. The Margolius Man- 
ufacturing Cos bagging plant here 
has passed into the control of B. 
N. Duke. George W. Watts, Law- 
rence S. Holt and allied interests in 
North and South Carolina and other 
Southern States, who have incor- 
porated under the same name with 
a capital of $300,000. The new firm 
will not only conduct here an eéx- 
tensive bagging business but will 
have branches in all parts of the 
South, the first of these to be in 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

R. Margolius, of Norfolk, will re- 
main as president of the Virginia 
corporation which will control the 
largest coneern. |. Margolinus will 
be vice-president; Lawrence 8. Holt, 
Jr.. of Buriineton, N. will be sec- 
retary and treasurer and these, with 
John A. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C.. 
and J. Harper Erwin, of Durham, N. 
C.. will be directors. 

Mr. Erwin is of the Durham Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Co., and is a 
brother of W. A. Erwin, secretary 
and treasurer of the Erwin Mills 
at Durham, of which Mr. Duke 
is the president. 

Lawrence Holt, Jr. secretary 
and treasurer of the new corpora- 
lion, has arrived here and taken 
charge of the local properties. 

It is understood that the Margo- 
lius. bagging factory here is to be 
the parent of the many branches 
soon to be established in the South, 
and will be greativy enlarged and 
that it will soon be made a very ex- 
tensive industry with the invest- 
ment of large and substantial capi- 
tal. 


Hosiery Mill Robbed. 


Early Monday morning of last 
week, when the firemen at the 
Daisy Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. 
C. went to start up his heat he 
heard some one in the office and it 
was found that the combmation on 
the safe had been worked and the 
safe had been robbed of between $41 
and $42. On Sunday three strange 
men were in town with a camera 
taking views and made some views 
near this place. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


J. F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 
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SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Excellent 


NORFOLK, 


for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, se 
‘position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mill. 


Full particulars on request to 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Location 


rved by three railroads, we are in 


VIRGINIA. 


Japanese Cotton Mills. 

“On comparing the conditions of 
2? of the largest cotton mills in the 
Kobe district for the first six months 
of 1910 with the last six months of 
i009. a more favorable stuation of 
affairs is noted. For the six months 
ended December 31, 1909, $2,977 224 
was spent in mill extensions im ex- 
cess of the expenditures for the six 
months endéd June 30, 1910, which 
resuited in the following increases 
for the latter six months: Spindles, 
53.088: doubling spindles, 15,192; 
looms, 785: varn, 100,250 bales: cloth 
10.874.125 yards; cotton consumed, 
(2.348.200 pounds. . While the ex- 
penses during the 1910 six months 
inmereased $256,032, the net profit 
ereased $1,055,664, and the average 
rate per annum of the dividend de- 
elared for the six months was 142 
per cent against 135 per cent for 
1004. 

“An inerease of $957,003 in the paid 
up capital and of $4,087,212 in the 
liabilities. is to be noted in the 1910 
six months. but an increase of 38,- 
891.725 worth of cotton in stock is 
also noted, showing that the com- 
panies have been laying in stock to 
provide against further increased 
pieces of the raw material. 

“* deerease of $328,547 worth of 
the yarn on hand and of $328,378 m 
ihe cloth on hand are due to an ac- 
tive demand in China for these ar- 
Reports. 


_ 


Cotton Goods Rate Fight is Settled 
Out of Court. 


Greenville, C.—According to a 
statement by Lewis W. Parker, a 
prominent cotton manufacturer of 
this city, the fight between the cot- 
ion mills and the railroads for a 
more convenient schedule of rates 
on cotton piece goods between in- 
terior points and Charleston and 
through to New York, has been set- 
fled by an agreement out of court. 

The statement of Mr, Parker is in 
effect that the agreement has been 
reached on two questions. One, in 
regard to the through rate from in- 
terior points to New York, is to fix 
a4 maximum rate of 45 cents per 
hundred pounds on piece goods, the 
reads agreeing to reduce to this 
figure wherever the rate now 
ceeds it. 

The other question was in regard 
io the use of Charleston as a port, 


and it is agreed that on shipments 
of goods on all through rates, a 
proviso of stoppage in transit is 
made, enabling goods to be stored in 
Charleston and distributed from 
there without exra charge. This is 
similar to the well-known “concen- 
tration privilege.” 

This agreement practically ends 
the fight which has been made 
through the Railroad Commission of 
the State. Warehouses will probab- 
ly be built in Charleston for storing 
and distributing centers in the near 
future, 


» apes 


Accommodating. 


Night was approaching and it was 
rainine hard. The traveler  dis- 
mounted from his horse and rapped 
at the door of the one farm-house 
he had struck in a five-milé streteh 
of traveling. No one came to the 
door. 

As he stood on the doorstep the 
water from the eaves trickled down 
his collar. He rapped again. Still 
no .answer. He eould feel the 
stream of water coursing down his 
back. Another spell of poundme 
and finally the red head of a lad of 
twelve was stuck out of the seé¢ond 
story window. 

“Watcher want?” it asked. 

“TI want to know if I ¢an stay here 
over night.” the traveler answered 
testily. 

The red-headed lad watched the 
man for a minute or two before 
answering. 

“Ye kin fer all of me,” he finally 
answered, and then elosed the win- 
daw. 


Carpet Yarns. 
Continued from page & 


some shades it suffices just to treat 
{he varn for one or two hours im a 
60 deg. C. bath of two parts of sul- 
phurie acid and one part of bisul- 
phite of seda. For the production 
of some light shades certain color- 
ing matters admit of application 
from the bleaching bath. Experi- 
ment has shown that indirect heat- 
ing of the baths has advantages in 
the dyeing of very light shades.— 
Textile Mereury. 


Thursday, April 13, 1911. 


New York.—The situation in cot- 
ton goods remains almost unchanged 
although some slight signs of im- 
provement have béen noted. 

Ii is expected that a revision of 
prices on bleached goods will soon 
be announced and that higher 
prices will prevail. Although it is 
said that mills have done consider- 
able business at revised prices and 
that they are willing to put goods 
at value, is taken by some to mean 
that they have either sold all they 
can or in some instances lave 
really sold all the mills will per- 
mit. It is thought that a’ revision 
of priees upward will have.a saiu- 
tory effect on the market and the 
most pessimistic tannet help but 
admit that if certainly cannot do it 
any harm. 

Buyers are displaying some inter- 
est in shirtings for next spring and 
the next month is expected to show 
improved buying on these goods but 
it is too early to say whether hard 
or soft finished goods will be fav- 
orites. Some report that the de- 
mand will be for stripes, especially 
in black and white effects, and bus- 
iness done on figured designs is said 
to be of a comparatively limited 
quantity. 

Sales in the print cloth market 
here last week were fair in amount, 
but there was no improvement in 
prices. On the contrary some of the 
prices offered and accepted were 
lower than any that have been pre- 
viously accepted for the styles af- 
fected since the cost of producing 
the goods advertised to the present 
level. This attempt to force prices 
lower roused the manufacturers to 
stubborn resistance. They refused 
Lo sell any more goods at the 
prices Offered and for the last two 
days of the trading week the brok- 
ers found it difficult to fill their 
orders. Many of the orders were 
not filled. 


There is plenty of evidence that 
stocks all along the line from man- 
ufaeturers to retailers are small, 
and tt is expected that the refusal 
of the manufacturers to continue 
the demand at the prices offered 
will bring an improvement. 

It is said by some that buyers 
are showing more confidence in the 
market and that goods are going 
into consumption in a more satis- 
factory way. On tickings it is said 
that some fair sized business has 
been done at prices that have not 
been materially changed for some 
Lime. 

Denims in certain well known 
lines are sold ahead through June 
and July, and on popular styles in 
ginghams the buyer is now unable 
to secure the deliveries he wants. 

The export shipments to date this 
year are twice the volume of a year 
ago, and recent sales of export 
goods to China will provide an out- 
let for the produet of two or three 
of the largest Southern plants for 
some weeks to come. 

Current prices are quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Print cloths, 28-in. std. 3% to .. 


28-inch 664x608 ...... 3% to... 
Gray goods, 39-in. 60x72 53-i6to .. 

J5%%-inch, standard... 5 
Brown drills, standards 8% to .. 

Sheetings, south std. 8 io .. 

4-vard, 56x60 _..... 6 to .. 
Denime, 9-ounce ...... 14 to 17 
Stark, 8-oumce ....... to. 
Hartford, ii-ounce 40- 

Tiekings, B-ounce..... 13% to .. 
Standard fancy prints. 5 to 5% 
Standard ginghams.... 7 to 5% 
Standard ginghams ... 7 to . 


ine dress ginghams.. 7% to 9%; 
Kid finished eambrics. 3% to 4% 


Woerld’s Visible Supply of Cotton. 

New Orleans, April 7.—Secretary 
Hester's statement of the world’s 
visible supply of cotton issued to- 
day shows the total visible to be 4- 
060,646 against 4,230,580 last week, 
3.968,897 last year. Of this the total 
of American cotton is 2.914.646 
against 3,098,580 last week and 2,720,- 
897 last year and of all other kinds, 
including Kgypt, Brazil, India, etc. 
1,155,000 against 1,133,000 last week 
and 41,248,000 last year. 

Of the world’s visible supply of 
cotton there is now afloat and held 
in Great Britain and continental 
rope 2,386,000 against 2,108,000 last 
year, in Egypt 203,000 against 134,- 
000 last year; in India 573,000 against 
753,000 last year, and in the United 
States 908,000 against 974,000 last 
vear. 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 


New York, April 7—The following 
statistics on the movement of cotton 
for the week ending Friday, April 
7, were compiled by the New York 
cotton exchange: 


WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port receipts. 38,824 87,960 
Overland to milis 

and Canada. ... 14,197 13,214 
Southern mill tak- 

ings (estimated) 35,000 20,000 
Loss of stock at 

interior towns. 23,497 32,406 
Brought into sight 

for the week. 64524 88,765 


TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 
Port reeeipts. . . .7,962,119 6,540,707 
Overland to mills 

and Canada. BS0,375 
Southern mill tak- 

ings (estimated) 1,830,000 1,915,000 
Steck at interior 

towns in excess 

of Sept. 1. . 346,461 


692,087 


Brought into sight 

for season. . 10,983,312 9,494,255 

Eleven thousand two hundred and 
six bales deducted from the receipts 
for the season. 

Eleven thousand three hundred 
and twenty bales added to the over- 
land season. 
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SOUTHERN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The past week 
has shown a continuation of the 
hand to mouth policy of buyers and 
many commission men consider it 
the worst week of the present year. 

In knitting yarn there was some 
activity on No. 24s for prompt de- 
livery and some Southern spinners 
received good orders on that num- 
ber, There was also seme inquiry 
for the same number for late sum- 
mer delivery but no sales are re- 
ported. 

Some of the knitters who had or- 
ders cancelled a month and six 
weeks ago, say that the same dis- 
tributers have. placed duplicate or- 
ders for larger quantities than they 
cancelled. 

On combed yarns some business 
has been done in the past few weeks 
but there does not seem to be much 
tendeney toward higher prices even 
in the face of the possible searcity 
of staple cotton. 

The situation in weaving yarns 
show no improvement and competi- 
tion to sell continues keen. 

This applies especially to 20-2 
warps and sales are reported as low 
as 22 cents but these are said to 
have been made by cutting the com- 
iInission. 


Some recent aig reported are 
{4-1 warps at 211-2, 16-2 pkeins 
24 1-2, 30-2 warps * 24s cones 


241-2, 30s cones af 25. 


——_— 


Southern Single Skeins: 


20) —20 1-2 


TOR 36 — 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 

8-3 hard twist ...... 1% 1-2—20 

9-4 slack 21 1-2— 
Southern Single Warps 


Rs TE LAS 21 Southern Securities 
21 1-2—22 South Carolina and Georgia Mil) 
Abbeville Cotton Mills.. 70 75 
1-2 American Spinning Co. 10 
Anderson Cot. Mills pfd 90 
Aragon Mills ........-- 
Southern Prame Span Vern Arcadia Mills .......... ... 100 
‘he 1.9.99 “ Belton Cotton Mills.. 8612 
{Re 93 ~ Brogon Milis .......... 64 
99 4.9 Calhoun Mills .....-.... 61 
Courtenay Mig. Co..... ... 95 
Columbus Mfe. Co., Ga.. 92%% 100 
Cox Mfg. Company.... 70 
Skein Peeler: comverse GO........... 100 
30 Drayton Millis ......... 90 95 
39 --40 Easley Cotton Mills.... 160 165 
Enoree Mfg. Co., pfd.... 100 
Pw . Enterprise Mfg. Co. Ga. 75... 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga... 240 
Fairfield Cotton Mills... ... 70 
Granby Cot. Mills, pfid.. ... 38 
waniteville Mfe. Co.... 160 165 


Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 


Striekland Gillian, 
and the 
fame by 
Finnigin” 


the leeturer 
man who pole-vaulted into 
his “Off Agin; On Ag’in, 
verses, was about to de- 
liver a lecture in a small] Missouri 
town. He asked the chairman of the 
committee whether he might have a 
small pitcher of ice-water on the 
platform table. F 

“To drink?” 
leeman. 

“No.” 
high-diving act.” 


the commit- 


answered Gillian. “I 
Everybody. 
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Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
BROKERS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


{5 


M. Law & Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other gouinern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks, 


Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 59 


Mills .......... 100 
Hamrick Millis .......... 100 
Hartsville Cot. Mills.... ... 190 
110 
Inman Mills, pfd ...... ... 104 
Jackson Mills ........ eee 95 
King, Jno. P. Mfg Co.., Ga 8 100 
Laneaster Cotton Mills. 130 
Laneaster Cot. Mills, pfd 98 
Langley Mfg. Co......... 140 
Laurens Cot. Milis...... 125 
Limestone Cotton Mills. 175 
Lockhart Mills .........- 70 
Mariboro Mills ........ is 80 
Mills Mie. Co........... 90 93 
Moliohon Mfg. Go...... 
Monarch Cot. Milis..... 105 
Monaghan Mills ........ 104 
Newberry Cot. Mills . 125 140 
Ninety-Six Mills ....... 140 
Norris Ootton Mills..... 130 
Olympia Mills, tet pfd.. . 90 
Orangeburg Mig. Co., pfd ... 90 
Orr uotton Mills ....... 104 
Otteray 100 
Oconee common........ 100 
Pacolet Mfg. Co......... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.... 100... 
Pelzer Mfg. Co.......... it 162% 
Pickens Cotton Mills.... 92 98 
Piedmont Mig. Co....... 170 


N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 


goad Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 


Bid. Asked 

105 
110 
Brown Mig. -Co......... ‘5 
12> 
Chadwick-Hoskins ....... 100 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd.. 101 
135 
100 
Highland Park .......... 200) 
Highland Park, pfd ...... . 104 
170 
101 
251 
100 
110 

Sistosville ( Got 
110 
Washington, pfd ........ 106 
Williamson ...... 122 
1038 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co..... 115 
Riverside Mills ........ et 25 
120 125 
Sibley Mig. Co., Ga..... 60 
Spartan Mills .......... 
Toxaway Mills ......... is 72 
7ucapau Mills ......... 260 
Union-Buffalo Milis, ist 

Union-Buffalo Mills, od 

Victor Mfg. Co.......... 1145 
Whitney Mfg. Co. ...... 
Williamston Mills ...... <.. 120 
Woodruff Cotton Mills... 115 
Ware Shoais Mfg. Uo... ... 
Warren Mfg. Co.. 
Warren Mfg. Co. pfd.. 106 110 
Watts Milis:....../.. 100 
Woodside Mills ........ 97% 
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Personal Items 


(Continued from page 11) 


Henry Kelly has resigned as 
section hand in spinning at  Ala- 
bama City and moved to Grittim, 


Ga. 


John Lockman, of Huntsville, 
Ala. has accepted the position of 
everseer of spinning at the Coosa 
River Spinning Co. at Bon Air, Ala. 


T. Kirsey has resigned as over- 
spinning at Bon At, Alas 
accept the position of SuUperin- 
londent of the Marble GUity Mills, 
Sviacatga, Ala. 


ser aot 


L. W. King has resigned as Sn- 
perintendent of the Marble City 
Mills at Svlacauga, Ala., to aceept 
a similar position at the Century 
Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va. 


1. C. Hutchison Suicides. 


A. « Hutehison, of 
committed suicide at Alla Vista, Va. 
on Wednesday, by shooting himselt 
through the head. 

Mr. Hutchison .was for years see- 
retary and treasurer of the Vietor 
Mill. now the Continental Mfe. Go. 
of Charlotte, and later represented 
Jas. E.. Mitehell & Uo. m the South, 

Last vear he imeorporated the 
Alta Vista Cotton Millis of which he 
was president and treasurer and 
had about completed the erection 


of the buildings. 

He had lately been at- a sani- 
larium trying to recuperate ins 
health and his suicide is supposed 
lo be due to thal cause. 

He was widely and  favorabls 
knows and news of his death will 
be received with general regret. 


Another Merger Reported. 


A report has been sent out from 
New York which we do not belteve 
to be correct but Which is 
Follows: 

Another merger ot sotithern cot- 
lon mill progress, 
consisting, of ‘the Holt, Williamson, 
Erwin, Duke and Mehane interests 
n North and South Carolina. The 
combine is for the purpose of bring- 
ine these 


mieresisa 


mills into one corpora- 
tion, whieh will control more than 
200,000 spindles and with a captial 
of over 

W. A. Erwin, who is at the head 
of the Erwin Mills. will be at the 
head of the new organization, as 
he i reeognized as the moving 
spirit in the Duke interests and is 
looked upon as a 
manager of large 
South. 


suecesstul 


mierests in the 


frost 


The merger will embrace the mills 
now owned and controlied by the 
Holt family: and the Wtillamsons 
and the Duke Mills now in opera- 
tion, and will make one of the larg- 
est corporations im thé Southern 
textile world, 


Since writing the above we have 
received a wire from W. A. Erwin 
stating that he has no knowledge of 
the proposed mill merger. 


Charlotte, - 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Elizabeth Mills of Atlanta in Bank- 
ruptey. 

An involuntary petition im. bank- 
ruptey has been filed against. the 
Elizabeth Cotton Mills, a corporation 
of Atlanta, by Rosser & Brandon, at- 
torneys, representing Atlanta Util- 
ity Works, 8387: M. L. Stone, 31,085; 
O. B. Stone, $2,000. The petition al- 
leges that th® corporation commit- 
ted an act of bankruptey by admit- 
ting in writing its inability to be 
its debts and its willmeness to be 
adjudged bankrupts. 

Judge Newman, of the United Dis- 
trict Court, appointed Clyde L. King, 
receiver under bonds of $10,000. The 
petitioning creditors filed a bond in 
the sum of $5,000. A subpena -was 
issued requiring the alleged bank- 
rupt to show eause on the petition 
April (7. 

The Elizabeth Mulls 


spindles and 250 looms. 


have 9,200 

They are 
equipped for. mamufacturing fancy 
weaves both colored and white. 


Combination Offices. 


The present mill offices at Bran- 
don Mill. Greenville, S. C.. will m 
the future be the headquarters for 
all of the mills of which Mr. J. L 
Westervell is president, these being 
the Brandon Mill, the Carolina Mill 


and the Westervelt Mill, now im 
-ourse of eonstruction. This fact 
was made known by Mr. Wester- 


The oflices wil represent a 
total capitalization of $2,078,200. 

The offices of the Brandon and 
Carolina mills are al present locat- 
ed at Branden, the administration of 
the two being conducted from the 
one office. With the completion of 
the Westervell Mill, the new million 
dellar corporation headed by Mr. 
Westervelt, a third large mill will 
be managed from these offices. 

The capitalization of the Wester- 
vell Mill is $1,000,000; that of the 
Rrandon Mill $900,000, and that af 
the Carolina Mill $178,200, making 
a total capitalization of $2 078,200. 
‘he Carolina Mill operates. 13,856 
spindles and the Bradon Mill 80,000 
while the new Westervelt. Mill will 
contain 50,000 spindles. The Caro- 
lina Mill has 400 looms, the Brandon 
Mill 2.000 and the Westervelt will 
have 1500. Thes@ make a total of 
143,256 spindles and 17,400 
all to be managed from the offices 
located at Brandon. 

Wm. Keller Dead. 

Wim.Keller formerly overseer of 
carding at the Lula Mfg. Co. Kings 
Mountain, N. G. and a brother of J. 
Keller Supérenteft. of Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills. Pineville, N. C. died 
al: Pineville, Monday morning. He 
was.a well known mill man and 
his death was unexpected. 


W. M. and FW. Sharples to Move. 


The Corn Exehange National Bank 
has purchased the buildings 123-125 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
now occupied by W. M. and F. W. 
Sharples, cotton yarn dealers. The 
lease of the latter expires Jan. 1 
next. The new location of W. M. 
and F. W. Sharples has not as. yet 
been decided upon. 


looms, - 


Superintendent Davis Loses 
Automobile. 
' Mr. J. L. Davis, sapermtendent of 


ithe Ninety-Six Cotton Mill hdd the 


misfortune to lese his auto Sunday 


morning on his way to Greenwood. 


¥ took fire and was burned up. I 


well meured. 


Superintendent Fowler Married. 

W. A, 
the Salisbury Cotton Mills, of Salis- 
bury, N. was married on 
Sth, to Mrs.- Luey B. Canada, at the 
Crystal Hill Methodist church, 
Crystal Hill, Va. A. B. Carter, the 
Southern representative of the Vic- 
tor Shaw Ring Traveler Co., accom- 
panied Mr. Fowler and acted as best 
man, The wedding was very largely 
attended by friends and relatives of 
the bride. 


Spartan Mill Delegates. 


Alt a meeting of the Democratic 
club of Spartan mills, Spartanburg, 
= Catvwin Whitten was elected 
president; W. P. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident, and W. A. Striblme, seeretary. 
W.J. Johnsen was elected executive 
committeeman, H. V. Johnson, GC. R. 
Smith, J. F. Miller and H. W. Un- 
derwood were appointed as the en- 
rolling committee. The following 


‘were chosen as delegates to the etty 


convention: J. W. Bennett, H. Y. 
Johnson, € F. Brown, T. W. Koon, 
and J. T. Thomas. The fellow- 
ing alternates were ehosen: A. D. 
Wood, J. T. Davis, J. A. Sehwing, 
J. F. Miller and Arch Davis. 


. Bones Wired Together. 


Ralph Sullivan, a 14-year-old boy 
who fell off the platform at the 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, 8. C. several 
weeks ago, and suffered a broken 
arm, is at the hospital for treat- 
ment. The boy’s arm was broken 
just above the wrist, and it has been 
necessary that the bones be wired 
together with silver wire.- ~ 

Several times the arm was set, but 
each time the. bone pulled apart! 
again, and to show the exact con- 
dition of these an X-ray photograph 
was made. It was seen that it would 
be necessary to operate, and wire 


the bones together.so as to hold 
them in place. 
Lightning at Poe Mills. 
During the sterm last Friday 


evening the chimney of the house 
oceapied by R. L. Hart at Poe Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, 8. C.. was struck by 
lightning, a ball of fire passing dewn 
the ehimney, crossing the room and 
striking the mirror in a dresser. 
scattering glass over the room. A 
peculiar circumstance of the oceur- 
rence was, there was a bow! and 
pitcher on the dresser and the 
pitcher was broken while the bow! 
was not cracked. A picture; was 
knecked from the wal! and a hole 
about an inch in diameter was made 
in the ceiling behind the picture. 
The ‘weatherboarding was torn off 
on the opposite wall from whare 
thé ceiling was broken. The family 
was in the house at the time. No 
one was hurt, 2 


Fowler, superintendent of 


. good plan of instruction. 
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PATENTS 


Trademarks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash- 
ington. Saves time and insures 
better service. 
Personal Attention Guaranteed 
25 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


oat Patent Lawyers 
Suite 24 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


John A. Law. 


Spartanburg, while feeling a cer- 
tain pride in the fact that one of 
her ¢ilizens, Mr. John A. Law, has 
been selected fer a high pasition in 
the management of the Pelzer cor- 
poration, the big eotton mill merger, 
recently perfected, very naturatty 
experience a regret that 
his duties may neressitate his be- 
coming a cesident of other 
city. Sinee a City’s best assets are 
iis men, Spartanburg ean ill afford 
lo lose a citizen of Mr. Law's abti- 
ity and energy. Though a very 
voung man he has reached a posi- 
tion that places him in a class with 


STise of 


the men who are mentioned first 
among those who do things for the 
The 
town would petition Mr. baw, not 
oniv to pemain a citizen of Spartan- 


up-bullding of Spartanburg. 


burg, bul to bring the headquarters 
of the 
where it should be. 


Pelzer corporation here 

And we belreve 
that, after a consultation with his 
own heart, Mr. Law would have it 


so._-Spartanburge Herald. 


Textile Students Visit Mills. 


Prof. 8. Doggett of the Textile 
Department of College, 
with professors McSwain 
and Taylor, went to Anderson last 
Thursday with the members of the 


Clemson 
assistant 


junior and senior classes who are 
taking the textile look 
over the cotton mills there. Prof. 
Doggett carried the students through 
the Brogan mills. On Friday Prot. 
Doggelt went to 


rourse, ‘10 


Greenville with 
these students and visited the plants 
of Camperdown and Monaghan 
mills, together with the Bleachery. 
This practice of going with the stu- 
dents to visit different plants con- 
nected with their college course ts 
being taken up more and more by 
the eollege authorities, and is a 


This gives 


~the students an opportunity to be- 


come more familiar with the prac- 
tical side of their eourse than they 
would who 
T. L. 


Crawford, 


Those 
went with Prof. Doggett were: 
Alford, H. C. Beaty, J. T. 
M. H. Epps, W. C. Garrett,.B. 7. 
Knight, BE. N. Setten, H. A. Adama, 
T. Adams, A. K. Goldfinch, G.-L. 
Hardy, D. L. Latimer, 8. A. Miller, 
T. Perry, D. Tompkins, J. B. Wake- 
field and J. M. Workman. 


otherwise do. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Continued from page 9 


a much needed reform in the in- 
dustry. 

iinanimous action was taken urg- 
ing the passage of the Week's bill 
to conserve the forests at the head 
waters of the rivers in the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain ranges 
and it is a pleasyre to record the 
passage of that aet after so many 
years of effort. The fact that our 
Association was the first important 
commercial body endorse and 
work for this project and to solicit 
the co-operation of all organizations 
whose members are dependent Oni 
the water powers of those sections 
of the eountry, is also a matter of 
congratulation. Among the letters 
of eommendation which the Asso 
ciation has receivel since the pas- 
sage of the Week's bill, is one from 
a forestry organization which has 
been actively engaged upon the 
matter, and two from members of 
Congress, who have been among 
the leaders in that body. One of 
the latter stated, “I have a keen ap- 
preciation- of the assistance which 
you and your Association have been 
in bringing about the good work: 
if it had not been for such assis- 
tance, it would have been impos- 
sible to have accomplished the re- 
sult, and therefore vou are entitlec 
‘o the eredit for the legislation.” 
To our Secretary is due great praise 
for the efficient work he did in 
scason and out of season to impress 
upon the people and the Congress 
(he importance of the matter and to 
further the passage of the bill. 

Votes were also passed urging the 
New York Cotton Exchange to adopt 
the government grade samples for 
the standard of the exchange and 
requesting the Department of Agri- 
culture to take up the subject of 
standards for staple. — 

An enjoyable and profitable after- 
hoon Was spent m discussing mat- 
iers Of interest to the industry, and 
in the evening our Asociation gave 
a banguet to those attending the 
cvonferenee and addresses were de- 
livered by several distinguished men 
in public life. Tt is hoped that sim- 
ilar conferences may be held in the 
future. The National and the Amer- 
ican Associations are too big and too 
diversified in interests to think of 
imaigamation, but annual meetings 
and conferences of the officers of 
the assoe¢iations will certainly bring 
good results and establish friendly 
relations and many concurrent lines 
of potiey between all interests. But, 
as I stated in my address at Ports- 
tnouth, and repeated at Washing- 
lon, the time for resolutions and 
conferences alone has gone by and 
What we now need is action that 
Will sineerely attempt to accom- 
plish some of the reforms that have 
heretofore never got beyond the 
Stage of talk. 

Bills-of-Lading. 

Mention was made at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Association of 
(Uestions the foreign bankers had 
‘aised with reference to the valid- 
'|\ of cotton bills issued by our rail- 
‘oads, and a temporary arrange- 
‘tent was made to cover last year’s 
Shipments. It is expected that this 
‘hatter will reeeive further consid- 
‘ration, and, before the next crop 
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is moved, will be satisfactorily set- 
tied so that all interests will be 
safeguarded. 

The Séeretary of this Association 
appeared at the hearing of the com- 
mitteé of the House of Representa- 
tives on behalf of the Stevens’ bill, 
which was drawn for the purpose 
of covering these questions pertain- 
ing to bills-of-lading for the pur- 
pose of extending the provisions of 
the common law applying to car- 
riers which were established before 
the 


existence of present commer- 
cial and transportation methods. 
The purpose of this bill in fixmeg 


the responsibility of bills-of-lading 
in addition to obviating the difficul- 
ties mentioned above, would also 
make bills-of-lading valid represen- 
tatives of the material in transit 
and as such serve as collateral to a 
reasonable proportion of the value 
of such material, so that they would 
be aecepted by banking institutions 
as collateral security for loans in 
this manner be of untold value to 
mercantile and manufacturing in- 
ierests of this country by releasing 
the valuable material in_ transit 
from the condition of dead capital 
to a liquified asset. 

After a most thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject, the bill passed 
the House of Representatives, but 
owing to the death of Senator Elkins 
who had the mattér in charge, in 
the upper body, this measure has 
not as vel been taken up by the 
Senate, but it is expected that the 
new Congress will enact this bill in- 
to law. 

Cotton Exchanges. 

The subject of cotton exchanges 
in the country and their methods of 
doing business has attracted a great 
deal of attention during the past 
year. A most drastic bill known as 
the Scott bill, and which, practical- 
ly speaking, would have closed 
every exchange in the country, 
passed the House of Representatives 
but did not pass the Senate. While 
all will admit that there are certain 
abuses of the legitimate functions 
of the exchanges such a-bill was too 
radical and too sweeping in its pro- 
visions, and I believe would have 
been disastrous in its effects. It is 
fo be hoped that the rules of the 
exchanges may be amended so that 
they will tend to discourage specu- 
lation and do away with abuses an¢ 
thus preserve the exchanges for the 
legitimate and useful position they 
were itneded to fill in the industry. 


By some twist of the election an 
old negro had heen elected to the 
office of justice of the peace in a 
little backwoods district in Tenne- 
see. His first case happened to be 
one in which the defendant asked 
for a trial by jury. When the testi- 
mony was all in, the lawvers waited 
for the judg@ito give his ingtritetiens 
to the jury, "The new justice seem- 
ed embarrassed. Finally one of the 
lawyens “Whispered to him that it 
was time to charge the fury. He 
webstered hand into the front 
calhouned his voice, 


of his coat, 
and said: 


*“Gent’m'’n ob de jury, sence dis 


am a putty small case, Ah'll on'y 
charge yo’ a dollah ‘n’ a half apiece.” 
Everybody. 
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POWER FROM PRODUCER GAS 
Continued on page 5 


Cost of operation per kilowatt hour. 


Total cost per kilowatt hour, 


Plant No. 4. 


AO of a cent. 


.70 of a cent. 


(00 horse power bituminous producer, 


-(suction type, 


24 hour day 


400 horse power tandem double-acting engine, 


200 ton ammonia compressor (direct connected), 
Cost installed (without com pressor : $4,400.00 
Interest and depreciation. . 84,400.00 
Supplies and repairs. 2,200.00 
Labor (three shifts).. 6.353.00 
Fuel at 1 1-4 pounds per horse power. 2,916.00 
Total cost 456 of a cent per horse power hour. &15.869.00 


This last plant was operating onIilinois Stack of 10,300 British ther- 
mail units per pound, and conitained4 per cent sulprur and 38 per cent 


volatile matter. 

The above figures of actual oper- 
ating plants should arouse interest, 
especially when it is remembered, 
that the quality of water used ts 
immaterial to the success of apera- 
tion, a source of such frequent 
trouble in neighborhoods where 
hard or dirty water prevails. 

There is one point which | wish 
to raise before closing, don’t try to 
buy bargains in the gas line, those 
manufacturers who have solved the 
problem of gassifying American 
fuel, have spent thousands of dollars 
doing so, and they therefore cannot 
afford to sell as cheap pound for 
pound, as the manufacturer who 
thinks he ¢an copy a producer de- 
sign and thus save experimental ex- 
Penses. Purchasers of this class of 
goods have to conduct the experi- 
ments at their own expense, and [to 
ihe great detriment of their own 
business, and find in the long run 
that they would have saved money, 
io say nothing of annovance, by 
only dealing with parties who have 
actual plants in sweecessful opera- 
tion whieh can be visited and care- 
fully inspected. Written  testi- 


A teacher in Charlotte, N. C., was 
about to tell the primary class a 
story, and as a preliminary she ask- 
ed: “Now how many of you chil- 
dren have ever been in a very smal! 
town? Of course, Chariotie Is a 


large city, but who has been in 
what we call a small country vil- 
lage?” 

Numerous hands wWwere raised. 


“Well Oscar,” said Teacher, “what 
little town have you been in?” 
“Greensboro,” answered the eager 


(osear. 
When Victor Murdock, the Kan- 
sas insurgent leader, went to Con- 


gress, one of the patriarchs of the 
House took a kindly interest in the 
youthful new member and helped 
him over some of the rough places. 
(me day the who was a 
scholarly man, was eatechizing Mur- 


dock on his reading. 


veteran, 


“Have vou read Carlyle’s ‘French 
Revolution?” the man asked: 
and he was somewhat surprised to 
receive a negative reply. 


older 


His as- 
tonishment increased as he ran over 
a list of standard works and suec- 
cessively received the same kind of 
an answer. Finally he asked: “Well, 
what have you read?” 

“l have red hair,” Murdock = re- 


sponded eagerly.—Everybo@y. 


monials are most misieadme, a 
month after they have been written 
ihe plant may, under increased load 
conditions, have proven an utter 
failure. 

However, do not let other people's 
mistakes prevent vou from looking 
into this subject, but avotd = the 
fatal error of calling for bids on the 
open market as it you were pur- 
chasing a stock article with which 
you are familiar, rather ‘put the 
matter in the hands of some engr 
neer conversant with the state of 
the art, and hold him responsible 
in not only the selection of the 
plant, but its installation and opera- 
lion for say the first year. 

When you do get a first class pro- 


ducer and engine plant, you will 
seen find that you have something 
that vou will be glad to boast of 


among. your friends, and the 
economy of which is actually better 
than claimed, but recollect that it ts 
net only an engineering problem, 
but involves an intimate knowledge 
of the chemistry of combustion, and 


light shy of the “bargains” some- 
times offered. 
A hungry customer seated him- 


self at a table in a quick-luneh res- 
taurant and ordered a chicken pile. 
When it arrived he raised the hd 
and sat gazing at the contents in- 
tently for a while. Finally he ecall- 
ed the waiter. 
“Look here, Sam,” 
did | order?” 
“Chicken pie, sah.” 
“And what have vou brought me?” 
“Chicken pie, sah,” 
“Chieken pie, you 
the eustomer 


he said, “what 


black 
replied. 


rascal!” 
“Ohicken 


pie? Why, there's not a piece of 
chicken in it, and never was.” 
“Dat's right, boss—dey ain't no 


ehieken in it.” 
“Then why do you e¢all it chicken 
pie? fT never heard of such a thing 
“Dats all might, boss. Dey don’ 
have to be no chicken in a chicken 
ple. Dey aint no dog in a dog 
biscuit, is dey?’—Everybordy 


Why He Doesn't Speak. 


A judge of a minor court was one 
day presiding in a case in which a 
husband was defending a suit. for 
separation and alimony: At one 
stage in the proceedings it appear-~ 
ed that the man had not spoken to 
his wife for five years. The judge 
interrupted to know the reason for 
this remarkable state of things and 
was answered: “Well, yvour Honor. 
| Rated to interrupt her.’—Ex- 
change. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


if you are needing men for. any 
position or operatives or have sec- 
ond hand machinery, ete., te sell, 


the want columns of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin afford a good me- 


dium for advertising the fact. 
We will appreciate any business 
of this kind that is sent us. 


OUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The employment bureau will be 
made a feature of the Seuthern 
Textile Bulletin and we expect to 
perfect a system by which we can 
keep track of all vacancies and se- 
eure positions fer our friends who 
are out of employment. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We are in closer 
mills than any other publication 
and can do more toward placing 
men in good positions. We do not 
guarantee to place every man who 
joins our employment bureau, but 
we do give them the best service 
of any employment bureau. 

if you are out of a job or are 
seeking a hetter one the employ- 


ment burean of the Southern Tex- - 


tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- 
tunity at a very smal! cost. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want agents al every cot- 
ton mill im the South ard are 
paying liberal commissions for 


such work. We expect to push 
our eirculation and a live man 
can make a neat sum by simply 


canvassing his mill. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
is already a popular journal! and 
at the low subscription price of 
$1.00 per year is selling readily. 

Write us for details, 

Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Chariotte, N. C. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT at not less than $2.000. Nine 


years experience as  superinten- 


dent. Married: age 43. Now em- 
ployed, but wish to change. Sat- 
isfactory references. Address 
No. 4. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT as carder in large mill. 
Have oe long experience and can 
get results. Now employed. Best 
of references. Address No. 2. 


W. ant ‘Department | 


touch with the | 


SOUTHERN 


WANT POSITION 4S SU PERINTEN- 
DENT. Married. Age 36. Sober. 
{6 years experience as carder 
and spinner. 4 years with present 
mill as superintendent. Good 
references. Address No. 3. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or assistant superintendent. 
Have had ten vears of aetual ex- 
pertence and have diploma of cor- 
respondence course. Can handle 
a mill on either plain or fancy 
weaving. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 4. 


WANT POSTTION AS SUPIRINTEN- 
DENT or carder and spinning in 
North Carolina or South Carolina. 
Twenty years experience. Mar- 
ried; sober and attend strictly to 
busmess. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 5. 


WANT POSITION AS SU PERINTEN- 


DENT. Had long experience on 
many lines of goods and can get 
quality and production. Sober 
and reliable. Address No. 6. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Have had long ex- 
perience and can give best of ref- 
erences. Have handled large rooms 
satisfactorily. No. 7. 


W ANTED—Position as Have 
had ten years experience and have 
handled large rooms satisfactorily. 


Can give good references. Address 
No. 8. 
WANTED Position as superinten- 


dent or overseer of carding. Have 
held good positions and can fur- 
nish good references from former 
employers. Address No. 9. 


WANTEI)—Position as superinten- 
dent. Long experience on both 
white and colored work. Satis- 
factory references as to ability 
and eharacter. Address No. 10. 


W ANTED—Position as carder or as 
carder and spinner. Can take 
position on short notice and can 
furnish the best of references. 
Address No. 11. 


WANT POSITION 
TENDENT or assistant superin- 
tendent. Have had several years 
experience as carder. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 12 


AS SUPERIN- 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING.—12 years exper- 


ienee. Understand colored, plain 
and faney weaving, also dobby, 
lenos and jacquard designing. 


Sober and reliable. Good refer- 


enees. Address No. 43. 
WANT POSITION AS CARDER or 


carder and spinner. Have 18 years 
experience and can furnish satis- 
factory reference. Good manage- 
er of help. Address No. 14. 
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A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Charlotte, N. C. 


low cost, n 


is available. 


Ag ldress 


the Southeastern States. where land can be secured at 


ar areas.of best production, 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 


SPLENDID 


Textile Mill Sites © 


at a number of desirable points on Southern Railway in 


and best labor 


Position as overseer of 


WANTED 


carding. Have long experience 
and can get results. Satisfactory 


Address No. 15. 


W. ANTED- Position as overseer of 


reference. 


weaving. Experienced on white 
and fanev. Sober and attend 
strictly to business. Address 


No. 16. 


WANTED—Position as earder and 
spinner or superintendent of small 
mill, 20 years experience. Good 
references. Address No. 17. 


WANTED—Postion as time keeper, 
shipping clerk or paymaster. Have 
technical education ,and experi- 
eneed in weave room and cloth 
room. Address No. 18. 

WANTED—Position as overseer of 
weaving. Long experience and 
am also expert designer. Satis- 


factory references. Address No. 
19. 
WANTED—Position as overseer of 


spinning in large mill, 10 years 
experience, 30 years old, married. 
Address No. 20. 


To eke out his salary the people 
of a smal! country chureh gave their 
pastor a donation party, among the 
presents being a fine new dress-coat 
for the pastor and a pretty bonnet 
for his wife. 

On the following Sunday as they 
walked up the aisie in their new 
habiliments the choir imadvertent- 
ly struck out with the voluntary- 
much to the discomfiture of the 
sensitive clergyman and his wife- 
“Who are these in bright array?” 
—Exchange. 


Knew the we 


A fellow afflicted with too much 
mother-in-law reached home one 


_ tught to find that the eld lady: had 


come for a lengthy visit and had 
been taken ill within a?r hour fol- 
lowing her arrival. Her condition 
was such that a physician was sum- 
moned. The doctor conducted his 
eyvamination and then stepped into 
the kitehen where the ‘son-in-law 
waited his coming, while the wife 


remained in the siek chamber with 
her mother. 
“Is it anything serious?” asked 


the young husband. 

“Well,” replied the physician, “al! 
[ can say is that your mother-in- 
law must be sent to a warmer eli- 
mate.” 

With that the young man darted 
down the cellar stairs, returning 
with an axe, which he held out to 
the astonished medical man. 

“Here, Doc,” he said, “you hil 
her: I ean't.”—Exchange. 


Biblical knowledge, 
some Lawrenceville, 
examination papers: 

“Elizabeth, the mother of John 
the Baptist, had grown to quite an 
old age, and had never had a ehild. 
This troubled her as she had fived 
a Christian life?” 

“Blizabeth his wife was a baron.” 

“Cubit was the name of the god- 
dess of love.” 

“They loeked Peter up and put 
sheckles on him.” 

“John was finally hanged on an 
olive branch,’—Everybody. 


according to 
New Jersey, 
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LIST ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
F. W. MeLanathan Sons. 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


LBRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 
Whitin Mach. Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth.) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Draper Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Co. 
Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 


LOOMS— 


Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 


F. W. McLanathan & Son. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


OUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILROADS— 
Seaboard Air Line. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Whitin Machine Works. 


KING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rell Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Charlotte Supply Company. 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS —- 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

Arabol Mig. Co. 


WARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. * 
WILLOWS— 


Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


R. D. THOMAS 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip. Competent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. 
Burnisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. 


always in stock and Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


Southern Agent 


OFFICE AND FACTORY---FOURTH FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


P. O. Box 88 
Bell Phone 404 


All Regular sizes of Card Clothing 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, April 13, 1911. 


€IDEAL™ AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine || The Charlotte Supply Company 


An evolution in yarn conditioning CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Overcomes kinky filling difficulties 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. Everything in Mill Supplies 


Graniteville, Massachusetts 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers | eee 
-B.S.COTTRELL Charlotte, N.C. Scuthera Agent Machinery and Machinists Tools 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A new weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Year. Advertising Rates Reasonable 


Our Dobby is the Newest and Best || New Brunswick Cc hemical Co. 
on the Market 


Preparations for Sizing 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR . =—_ = 


Plain and Fancy Weaving SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETES OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY.’ 


SOUTHERN AGENT, O. A. ROBBINS, - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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